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$ 500 Pages, 
$ 10,000 Facts, 


1,000 Topics. 


A-Marvel of Condensed 
Information vox r= 
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If You See It In This Book, It’s So. 
There is no Other Book Like 
Our Year Book. Itisa 
Key to Wisdom. 
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HOW 10 GET IT. 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
journal for 1897, whose subscription is sent im- 
mediately, together with the subscription price of 
$1.00 per year. For three new subscribers, 
at $1.00 each, we will allow you a year’s sub- 
and will send you a copy of the 
Almanac, free and postpaid. We will alsosenda 
copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
» avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


scription, 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 
Homestead Building. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


Tobacco Leat. 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. 
Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manu- 
facture. A practical handbook on the most 
approved methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing, packing, and selling tobaceo, with an 
account of the operations in every department 
of tobacco manufacture. The contents of this 
book are based on actual experiments in field, 
curing barn, packing house, factory and labora- 
tory. It is the only work of the kind in exist- 
ence, and is destined to be the standard prac- 
tical and scientific authority on the whole 
subject of tobacco for many years. Profusely 
illustrated. Almost every chapter contains, 
many pictures from yhotographs t taken es- 
ecially for this work North, South, East and 

Vest, making plain every process in field, 
barn ‘and factory—mostly ‘elegant and artistic 
half-tones. U pwards of 500 pages. About 150 
original engravings. 2.00 


Sugar. 

By HERBERT MyRIck, assisted by PRor. W. 
C. Stusss. This book gives an account of 
what has been done in the cane and beet sugar 
industry of the United States, and just how it 
has been done. Reliable directions from ac- 
tual recent experience under 
ditions are given that make it a guide to the 


farmer, capitalist and others now or likely to | 
indus- | 


It-is the first and only publication writ- | 


be interested in any way in the sugar 
try. 
ten on the basis of commercial experience 
during the past six years. It gives an insight 
into the wonderful ‘possibilities of this indus- 
try in the United States. The author main- 
tains that with protection against foreign 
competition, recent experience abundantly 
demonstrates that this country can produce 
every pound of the $100,000,000 worth of sugar 
now imported each year, and without enhanc- 
ing the price to consumers. It gives full 
directions for the culture of the beet and hints 
on location and management of factories. .50 


Irrigation Farming. 


By Lute Witcox. A handbook for the prac- 
tical application of water in the production of 
crops. his book is primarily written for and 
adapted to our Western farmers and farms, 
but is equally valuable to farmers in all sec- 
tions of the country. It is divided into twenty 
chapters, each of w hich is a complete and ex- 
haustive but condensed treatise on its special 
topic. Contents: History of irrigation, ad- 
vantages of irrigation, relation of soils to 
irrigation, treatment of alkali, water supply, 
canal construction, reservoirs and ponds, pipes 
for irrigation purposes, flumes and their struc- 
ture, duty and measurement of water, methods 
of applying water, irrigation of field erops, 
irrigation of the garden, irrigation for the 
orchard, the vineyard and small fruits, all 
about alfalfa, windmills and pumps, devices, 
appliances and contrivances, sub-irrigation 
and subsoiling, common law of irrigation, 
glossary of irrigation terms. Profusely, hand- 
somely and practically illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 2.00 


American Fruit Culturist. 


By Joun J. Tuomas. Containing practical 
directions for the propagation and “culture of 
all the fruits ada ted te to the United States. 
Twentieth thoroughly revised and greatly en- 
larged edition by Wm. H. S. Wood. This new 
edition makes the work practically almost a 
new book, containing everything pertaining to 
large and small fruits as well as tosub-tropical 
and tropical fruits. Richly illustrated by 
nearly 800 engravings. 758 pp., 12mo. 2.50 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 


hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, 
will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal 
It will pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with 


tle, Sheep, etc., etce., 
publishers, and asking for it. 


| The Horticulturist’s 





American con- | 


| and new and oris ginal illustrations. 


plants 


Rule Book. 

H. BAILEY. A compendium of use. 
ful information for fruit growers, truck gar. 
deners, florists, etc. This volume is the ouly 
book of its kind in this country. All the ap- 
proved methods of fighting insects and plant 
diseases used and discovered by all the experi- 
ment stations are set forth in sh: ape for instant 
reference. This feature alone is worth the 
book’s cost. Cloth, 12mo. 75 
The Nursery Book. 

By L. H. BAILEy. A complete guide to 
multiplication of plants. This manual, which 
has been one of the most popular of recent 
horticultural books, was first published in 1891. 
In this third edition all the features of the tirst 
two editions have been preserved, and the 
work has been extended to include subjects 
The book 

directions for seed 
all kinds of lavers, 


By L. 


comprises ful . ae actical 
sowing, the making of 
stools, cuttings, propagation by bulbs and tu- 
bers, and very complete accounts of all the 
leading kinds of soe ne grafting and inarch- 
ing. Aside from this, THE NURSERY LIST 
is an alphabetical catalogue of about 1500 
of fruit, kitchen garde n, ornamental, 
and greenhouse ppattes with directions for 
their multiplication. loth, 12mo 1.00 


| The Nut Culturist. 





By ANDREW S. FULLER. A treatise on the 
yropagation, planting and cultivation of nut- 
yearing trees and shrubs adapted to the climate 
of the United States, with the scientific and 
common names of the fruits known in com- 
merce as edible or otherwise useful nuts. In- 
tended to aid the farmer to increase his in- 
come without adding to his expense or labor. 
12mo. Cloth. 50 
The Dahlia. 

By LAWRENCE K. PE 
treatise on the habits, characteristics, culti- 
vation and history of the dahlia. A most im- 
ortant work for all who are interested in this 
beautiful flower. The descriptive list of all 
the best varieties is especially interesting. 
Copiously and elegantly illustrated.  &vo., 
paper. 0 
Plant Breeding. 

By L. H. BAILEy. The treatment is both 
scientific and practical, and will enable gar- 
deners and horticulturists to experiment in- 
telligently in cross-breeding. The subject is 
fully elaborated, and made clear for every in- 
telligent reader. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


American Grape Growing and Wine 


Making. 

By GEORGE HusMANN of California. New 
and enlarged edition. With comtributiall 
from well-known grape growers, giving a wide 
range of experience. The author of this book 
is arecognized authority on the subject. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 
Turkeys and How to Grow Them. 


Edited by HERBERT MyRIcK. A treatise 
on the natural history and origin of the name of 
turkeys ; the various breeds, the best me thods 
to insure success in the business of turkey 
growing. With essays from practical turkey 
growers in different parts of the United States 
and Canada. Copiously illustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. 1.00 
The Young /llarket Gardener. 


By T. GREINER. A guide to beginners in 
market gardening in the use of greenhouse, 
hotbeds and frames; together with instruc 
tions for open-air operations and the ways of 
selling anc preparing vegetables for market. 
Illustrated. Paper, 12mo. 50 


ACOCK. \ practical 


Our beautifully Illustrated 8vo Cata- 
logue, containing descriptions of three 
Field Sports, Horses, Cat- 
card his address to the 


good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Dl 
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The Water Hyacinth. 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN, LOUISIANA. 


A plant, long known as one of the most or- 
namental aquatics in water gardens and lily 
ponds throughout the United States, is now 
causiug considerable alaria in some of our 
southern states, by spreading so rapidly in 
some rivers as to impede navigation. Its bo- 
tanical name is Piaropus  crassipes, with 
Eichhornia ec and Pontederia c as synonyms. 
The first introduction of the plant to Florida 
is said to have been from seeds from Venezu- 
ela planted in a pond. They produced the 
plants that in one season filled up the pond 
so that the owner had to have them scoopel 
out and thrown into the St John river. 
Within four years they spread over thousands 
of acres, and threaten to seriously blockade 
the river, interfering with vessels that navi- 
gate it and with the logging interest and fish- 
eries. Between Palatka and Sandford, it is 
stated that hundreds of families depend upon 
the tisheries. The water hyacinth has crowd- 
ed itself into immense bulks of roots under wa- 
ter and in heavy masses of broad leaves and 
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FIRST DAY’S CULTIVATION 


DIAGRAM 


inflated stems, to the threatened exclusion 
of every advantage to be derived from the 
river. The state has appealed to congress for 
aid in its destruction and Prof H. J. Webber, 
special government agent, is investigating the 
matter with a view to devise means for relief. 
Florida is more seriously afflicted with 
this beautiful adversary than Louisiana. The 
basin or canal that runs through the heart of 
New Orleans through Bayou St John to Lake 
Pontchartrain has been so completely over- 
grown that it has to be regularly cleared of 
the water hyacinths, to be at all navigable. 
It was first seen by the writer from 
borne bridge, and was a mass of shining green 
and light and airy blooms. Thousands of 
the light purple blossoms on tall spikes em- 
broideréd the green leaf enamel over the sur- 
face of the sluggish water. Thescene was one 
of perfect fascination. The luggers and coal 
barges seemed to be resting on exquisite beds 
of flowers, but while admiration was a‘ its 
hight, the execrations of the boat and barge 
men, as they endeavored to plow their way 
through the impeding mass, seemed to be in 
all languages, Italian, French, Etbiopian and 
Plain English. While no field of flowers ever 
Seemed more truly beautiful, the voices of 
execration mingled in one sentiment. The 
water hyacinth was plainly a nuisance. 
Obiectionable as this plant is making itself 


ILLUSTRATING AN 


The dots represent the plants, the straight lines show the track of the cultivator. ire 
complete cultivation, which is to be repeated at needed intervals in the same order for the different rows. 
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in the south, n90 apprehensions need be en- 
tertained in growing it for ornament in north- 
ern climates, as it cannot survive severe cold. 
Its balloon-like, bright green, glossy leaves 
float upon the water, and its rosy-lilac, azure- 
blue tinted flowers with bright yellow center 
are borne in hyacinth-like racemes. Even 
its roots are beautiful. They are purple, in- 
clining tv crimson, and finished off with hir- 
sute, or downy growth, that at certain stages 
of development makes them fit to compare to 
the finest sea weeds. Tanks, large jars, or 
basins filled with water on which rests a wa- 


ter hyacinth are highly ornamental. Its 
growth is far more rapid than that of any 
other aquatic plant and from one small root 
the plants multiply and bloom in great vigor 
and beauty before the water lilies have well 
unfolded their leaves. All the water hya- 


cinth demands is some kind of soil in the bot- 
tom of tne tank or basin and a place directly 
in the sunshine. It grows well in the shade, 
but does not bloom so profusely as in the heat 
of the sun. |The accompanying illustration 
has been engraved from a drawing of a spec- 
imen in the Torrey herbarium. ] 
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THIRD DAY’S CULTIVATION 


Making a Dairy Herd. 


A. G. JUDD, ILLINOIS. 


Secure the foundation stock by careful se- 
lection, improve it by systematic breeding 
and maintain it by judicious feeding. The 
first element of a profitable herd is an intelli- 
gent, humane dairyman. Not more than one 
farmer Out of 25 is fitted to pe a truly success- 
ful dairy farmer. He should be of strong 
force of character, not excitable, gentle, quick 
to detect changes, punctual, cleanly and capa- 
ble of controlling hired men. If you are such 
a man, look about and see what kind of dairy- 
ing will be most profitable. This will depend 
upon your location. If near a city it will pay 
best to peddle milk. If not so situated and 
you are a young man, take a short course at a 
good dairy school and learn to make the best 
grade of butter. 

Study the organization and functions of the 
dairy cow. <A good milk cow should possess 
a large but thin head, large nostrils, high fore- 
head, broad space between the eyes, sound 
teeth, thin neck, deep through the chest, 
large lung capacity, large and long backbone 
for plenty of nerve force, broad hips, thin 
thighs placed well apart,giving plenty of room 
for a good udder. She should be deep through 
the flanks so as to have plenty of room for 
storing food, her udder must be well develop- 


No. 21 


ed, running well up behind and well for- 
ward and furnished with large milk veins. 
The teats must be set evenly on the four cor- 
ners and of good size. A cow with all these 
points well developed has descended from a 
line of dairy cows and will rarely prove a 
failure if properly handled from birth up. 
Having selected the cow, buy as good a sire 
as your means will allow, a _ pure-blood if 
possible. 

Kaise the best heifer calves. I think the first 
six months, or at most the first year’s care of 
a calf, determines largely the future usefulness 
of the cow. If the teudency to take on fat is 
developed, the milking qualities will be ruin- 
ed. It.is a very easy matter to raise calves, if 
you know how. Remove the calf from the 
mother when it is one to three days old, ac- 
cording to the disposition of the cow. I pre- 
fer to remove the first day, if it is the first 
calf, to prevent if possible the inclination of 
the mother to hold up her milk. The first few 
months of acow’s milking is an important 
time in her life and I never allow a hired 
man to touch her during that period, if I can 
help 1t. When the calf is removed, feed it for 
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SIXTH DAY’S CULTIVATION 


IMPROVED METHOD OF CULTIVATING CORN 


The three plots represent the same field in process of one 


See next page. 


three or four days on the mother’s milk, two 
quarts twice a day. Then drop outa pint of 
milk and add a pint of warm water and a pint 
of skimmilk if you have it, also a tablespoon- 
ful of old process linseed meal and a small 
handful of low grade flour or shorts. In a cou- 
ple of days drop out another pint of milk; add 
one quart water and increase the oil meal and 
tiour a trifle, and so on until you have taken 
away all the milk and substituted three or 
four quarts of hot water, one tablespoonful 
oileake meal and two handfuls of flour. Where 
some skimmilk is used the warm water warms 
the skimmilk,thus saving much time in heat- 
ing and scorching the milk in the old way. 
As I sell my milk to the condensing factory,I 
have carried the experiment still further, as 
outlined above, and have 25 good calves that 
have not had a dollar’s worth of milk at any 
time but came thiough in good condition on 
warm water, oil meal, a little flour or shorts, 
whole oats and corn. They will eat some 
hay and grain about the time they are ten 
days old. At two weeks they expect their ra- 
tions as regularly as the cow. Do not remove 
all the new wilk until they are eating grain 
freely.and he careful not tou use more than one 
tablespoonful of oil. 

Try to have the _ heifer drop her first calf 
when she is about two years old, and do not 

[To Page 636.] 















































634 {2} 
A New Idea in Corn Culture. 
PROF J. A. UDDEN, ILLINOIS. 


Two reasons are commonly given for culti- 
vation of the soil: (1) To prevent the growth 
of weeds, which cause a drain on the soil 
moisture, and (2) to overcome a compact con- 
dition of the soil, continually induced by 
gravity, resulting in increased effectiveness 
of the capillary force drawing moisture to the 
surface, where it is evaporated and lost to the 
soil. 

Although these two reasons do not appear 
altogether insufficient in explaining the im- 
portance of cultivation to some of our agricul- 
tural plants, still there is such a vast amount 
of unexplained phenomena in soil physics 
(relating to soil texture) and even in vegeta- 
ble physiology, that other reasons equally im- 
portant demand attention. Among these are 
the velocities, the direction, and the general 
nature of the capillary currents in the soil, 
the relation of these currents to cultivation, 
and their bearing on the aeration and the 
general physiological work of the plant roots. 

In the main, these currents perhaps run in 
a vertical direction. When the surface is dry- 
ing the capillary force draws the moisture up, 
but after a rain, when there is an excess of 
water in the surface soil, this seeps down- 
ward. With every passing change in baro- 
metric pressure,similar but less extensive ver- 
tical movements are known to be set up 
by the expansion and contraction of the air 
held in the soil. In a compact soil where the 
spaces between the particles are comparative- 
ly small, the capillary force responds with 
greater promptness to any disturbance in the 
natural equilibrium of distribution of the soil 
moisture. When evaporation is going on at 
the surface, the supply beiow is immediately 
drawn upon and readily brought up. But 
when the soil at the surface is in the condition 
of a light and loose mulch, the capillary con- 
nection is broken where the compact soil ends, 
and most of the moisture is prevented from 
rising above that level and thus escapes evap- 
oration. This explains how cultivation helps 
to retain the moisture in the ground ready to 
be drawn upon by the plant when needed. 
But evaporation might be even more effective- 
ly prevented by covering the ground with a 
layer of sawdust or by an oilcloth. Would 
such a procedure, if practicable, secure as 
good a growth as cultivation? If not, would 
the failure be due to a lack of moisture? Cer- 
tainly not. 

The roots of the plants require air. This is 
especially evident in the case of land plants, 
when growing ina soil which is saturated 
with water. The air has no access to the 
roots and decay sets in and the plants are 
killed. May not cultivation then be  benefi- 
cial to the plant by promoting the respira- 
tion in the roots? 

It is conceivable that respiration may be 
aided by cultivation in two ways: 1, Directly 
by the burying of fresh air, and, 2, indirectly 
by inducing changes in the direction and 
velocities of the capillary currents. Such 
currents must aid in the diffusion of the gases 
in the soil, and hence aid respiration. For 
the former purpose the present method of culti- 
vating corn is probably as effective as it can 
be. The deeper it is, the more beneficial it ap- 
pears to be, provided it does not disturb the 
roots of the plants, and provided it does not 
cause too great a loss of moisture by turning up 
the humid soil. When cultivation is deep, evi- 
dently a larger quantity of fresh air is buried 
than when it is shallow. But for effecting 
changes in the direction and for increasing 
the briskness of the capillary circulation— 
wight not the present method of working the 
soil be improved? 

In cultivating corn the ground is usually 
stirred at intervals of from one week to eight 
or ten days. The operation violently upsets 
the equilibrium of the capillary currents in 
the moisture in the soil as well as of the dif- 
fusion currents in the soil gases. Immediate- 
ly after each cultivation the readjustment to 
the changed tensions takes place. It is most 
vigorous at first. The readjustment becoming 
gradually more perfect, the tension decreases 
and it proceeds more slowly. After a time 
the adjustment will be as nearly perfect as it 
was hefore cultivation, and the currents more 


sluggish. Could the ground by the same 
amount of work be stirred every second or 
third day in such a way that the capillary 
currents were started afresh, but without any 
greater exposure of the moist earth to drouth, 
and without causing any more injury to the 
roots, this would in all probability be an ad- 
vantage gained. 

This may be done by going over every third 
or every second row in the field at a time, 
taking the remaining one or two rows succes- 
sively at intervals of two or three days, thus 
finishing each cultivation in the usual time. 
The procedute is indicated in the diagram on 
the first page. By this arrangement the 
ground will be stirred just as much and just as 
effectively as when row after row is cultivat- 
ed, but the activity of the currents in the 
moisture and in the gases of the soil will be 
revived three times instead of once. While it 
is true that the whole of the field is not stirred 
with the cultivation of every third row, it is 
known that the equilibrium in the ground 
water at any point is affected by disturbances 
set up at a considerable distance. That it is 
influenced by cultivation to a distance of four 
or five feet on either side of the furrow, there 
can be no doubt. 

That curreuats in the moisture and in the 
gases of the soil must be beneficial to the 
physiological work pe1formed by the roots of 
the plants,seems almost certain. It is through 
such currents that the roots obtain all the 
nourishment from the soil, whether this be 
air for respiration or water with such solids 
as it holds in solution. Ordinarily the plants 
themselves induce such currents by the ab- 
sorption of substances into the roots. But 
when this absorption continues the substances 
taken up become scarce and the supply less 
abupvdant in the soil immediately surrounding 
the roots. Undersuch acondition any motion 
of the ground moisture will aid the plant in 
its work by bringing a fresh supply of the re- 
quired materials within a closer range. If 
then cultivation can be so arranged that the 
motion of the fluids in the soil is increased, 
this ought to help the plant by adding to the 
available supply of whatever substances the 
plant requires and the soil contains. 

Cultivating every third row each time 
should also have a tendency to divert the 
capillary currents in a horizontal direction 
past the roots of the plants in the intervening 
two rows. The escape of moisture being most 
rapid where the surface soil is in the closest 
capillary connection with the moist soil be- 
low, the flow will be drawn in this direction 
from under the cultivated ground. With the 
stirring of the next row the direction of the 
movement will be reversed. In fact there 
should result a zigzag instead of a straight 
upward procession of the moisture whenever 
the surface is drying. This may help to re- 
tard the escape of the moisture and in that 
way aid in preserving the moisture in a dry 
soil. 

If the method of cultivation suggested here 
really has any merit, it may seem singular 
that it should not have been discovered and 
used before this. Possibly it may have been 
tried and found wanting. Inquiries which I 
have made, have failed to disclose that such 
is the case. Butit is reported that a some- 
what similar method has been found advan- 
tageous in connection with irrigation in the 
west, where it seems to aid in more promptly 
distributing the water. This indicates an.ac- 
tion somewhat akin to that suggested here. 
The method is simple and will entail no ex- 
pense or extra work for the farmer, who mere- 
ly changes the route taken by the cultivator. 
Simple as it is, there seems to be a sufficient 
reason in its favor to warrant a trial. That it 
has not been tried in the central states may 
have its ethical as well as aesthetic explana- 
tion. We are really most conservative in our 
everyday work. We also take delight in 
seeing a well finished piece of work, whether 
it be in the shop or in the field. A piece of 
ground with every third row stirred at a time 
is hardly as pleasing as a field where row 
after row has been snugly dressed. But it 
really stands in more perfect agreement with 
the state of the growing plant. The plant’s 
werk is continuous. It draws upon the soil 
for sustenance, not once in a week after each 
finished cultivation, but incessantly from day 


PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE 


to day. In its subservience to the require- 
ments of the growing crop, cultivation may 
be found to be more effective, if it be made 
more of a continued operation,. completed 
only with the end of the season. 


To Increase Nitrogen-Gathering Capacity, 


The leguminous plants, such as clovers, 
peas, beans, peanuts, vetches and the like, 
are valuable for renovating the soil in that 
the free nitrogen of the air is made use of in 
their growth and stored up in their roots. I¢ 
has been pretty clearly demonstrated that this 
peculiar property is due to bacterial life found 
in the nodules or little knots on the roots, 
Consequently the more numerous the nodules, 
the greater the capacity for collecting nitro- 
gen and enriching the soil. At the Louisiana 
station it was found (Bulletin 46, Botanist 
W. R. Dodson) that cowpeas planted two and 
three inches deep produced the greater num- 
ber of roots and tubercles. Below three 
inches tne root system was less extensive and 
the plant less vigorons. Roots penetrating 
directly downward were generally free from 
tubercles at a depth of ten or twelve inches, 
or soon after the root gets into compact clay. 
The nature of the soil has much todo with tu- 
bercle formation. In cultivated soil the nod- 
ules will be found on all the roots, while on 
a compact field they will be confined to roots 
near the surface. They are also found ata 
greater.depth in a sandy than a clay soil, and 
where deep cultivation is practiced than where 
shallow prevails. 

Other experiments indicate that each plant, 
or at most each genus of plants, will support 
but one kind of parasitic organism capable of 
developing tubercles on its roots. For exame- 
ple, a peculiar organism must be present in 
the soil to produce nodules on alfalfa. Any 
quantity of cowpeas or other leguminous 
plants will not furnish that organism. The 
cowpea likewise has its peculiar parasite. 
The organism to produce the tubercle must be 
in the.soil before the seed is sown. Just why 
they are present in some places and absent in 
others 1s nut quite clear. Tests are being 
made to determine the practicability of inoc- 
ulating the soil: with special organisms or 
germs,thus making it possible to grow legumes 
on land heretofore unproductive for this par- 
ticular crop. -Results so far indicate that this 
is one cf the possibilities, but more investi- 
gation is necessary before a definite statement 


can be made. 
ill 


The Right Way*to Set Out Tomato Plants.— 
Young tomato plants, when growing up thick- 
ly in hotbeds or flats, will invariably become 


h 


* 
spindling and weak. If planted out in the 
usual way they have either to be inserted so 
deep that the roots will come in direct con- 
tact with the poorer subsoil, or the stems 
bend over and the tops fall upon the surface 
of the ground and will never make strong 
healthy plants. Of course strong, short, 
stocky plants are the best to set out, but if 
these cannot be had spindling plants may 
be made just as serviceable if planted as 
shown in our illustration. By this method 
the fine roots are nearér to the surface and 
the part of the stem underground will soon 
strike additional roots, thus giving the plant 
still more sustenance and nourishment. 












Cowpeas and Hogs in the Orchard, 


H. E. VAN DEMAN. 


Wherever the cowpea will grow, it is one of 
the good things to put in the orchard. It is 
equal to almost any of the clovers for drawing 
nitrogen from the air, and therefore acts as a 
most vigorous stimulant to the growth of or- 
chard trees. It also has the advantage over 
clover of being able to grow in poor, sandy 
land that would hardly sprout clover. Of 
course the cowpea cannot be expected under 
such unfavorabie conditions to make a strong 
growth or yield much forage, but potash and 
phosphoric acid should be liberally applied 
to the soil. This will act like a charm upon 
the peas, and upon the trees as _ well. In or- 
dinary soil the crop of peas, if the season is 
at all favorable, will go a loug ways towards 
fattening a drove of hogs. The stems, leaves 
and roots are almost so much clear gain to the 
land. 

While the cowpea is more especially adapted 
to the southern part of this country, it will do 
well at least as far north as Ohio. It attains 
its growth in about the same time as early 
kinds of corn, although there are varieties of 
the cowpea which differ in season of maturi- 
ty. It also, like corn, is very tender when 
young, and the seed should never be put in 
the ground until the weatner is warm and set- 
tled. If the peas are 
sown 1n the orchards 
of the middle states by 
June 15 the crop will 
usually ripen before 
frost. Further north, 
there would be danger 
of it getting killed in 
the green state. This 
would, however, only 
prevent a part of the 
beneficial results, for 
the nitrogen stored in 
the plant, even when 
half grown, will add 
much fertility to the 
soil, if left on it. But 
the greatest profit re- 
sults where the pods 
will mature before 
frost, and for two rea- 
sons—that during the 


latter part of the 
growth of the plant 
nitrogen is stored 
much more rapidly 


than in its earlier 
stages, and because of 
the feeding value of 
the peas. 

The proper plan in 
any section is to culti- 
rate the orchard thor- 
oughly and often, from 
the first opening of 
spring until June 1 or 
15. By that time the 
trees will have made a 
considerable part of 
their growth. Then 
sow one to two bush- 
els of black or clay 
cowpeas to the acre 
broadcast, or drill them 
in rows so they may 
be cultivated once or 
twice. They will come 4 
up quickly and grow 
rapidly in almost any 
soil and soon cover the ground; but will not 
seriously choke or rob the tree roots. 

Gathering the fruit will injure the pea 
plants but little. As soon as the peas are 
ripe, turn in the hogs and they will do the 
rest. They will harvest and convert a lot of 
very cheap food into pork, for the - peas will 
fatten them like corn. Be sure not to have 
too many hogs for the fvod provided for 
them. Additional grain may be given them 
if needed. If putin before the fruit is gone, 
they will eat the fallen and decaying apples, 
peaches, etc, but would injure the growing 
peas, except very late in the season. The 
manure will be scattered where it will all be 
absorbed by the earth and saved. The pea 
tops will keep the soil from washing much in 


Where this breed 1s well known the sow needs no defender. 
ing large litters of pigs and taking good care of them. 
to the sprightly, healthy pigs which 
they are eight or nine months old and are remarkably free from disease. 
or three days, when the pigs are large enough co take all the milk, give the sow good food, con- 
sisting of corn, oats, some shorts and the run of a clover pasture. 
furnish enough milk for a litter of eight or ten pigs—uot an uncommon number for the Berk- 
shire. If clover cannot be obtained, use any pasture available, but sow some cow or field peas 
just as soon as the ground is in vondition, so that nitrogenous green feed may be obtained as 
soon as possible for the mother and her pigs. 
much in demand by the better class of customers. 
litters of a mature mother. 
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winter and be ready to be worked into the 
soil to make humus the next season. 

This method of orchard treatment can be 
kept up year after year in some soils and with 
some fruits, but there is danger of overstim- 
ulating the growth of the trees with an ex- 
cess of nitrogen, and care should be used. If 
the trees grow very thriftily, do not follow the 
same plan the next year. On the great Olden 
fruit farm in Missouri, they are much pleased 
with several years’ experience with cowpea 
cultivation. The ground is worked both 
ways three times with a sort of disc harrow 
drawn by heavy teams between April 1 and 
June 1, which costs about the same for the 
six workings as for one plowing and is very 
much better. At the last working the peas 
are sown broadcast. Nothing more is done 
until the next spring, except to ‘‘hog down’’ 
the peas after the fruitis gathered. Let me 
prevail on the reader to try the cowpea in his 
orchard this year. 





Thoroughness in Working Butter. — Being em- 
ployed in Mr H. B. Gurler’s creamery at De 
Kalb, I have been asked to tell something 
about the way we do our work. We find that 
cream which tests abont 38 for acidity gives 
the best results in flavor. I try to have the 
butter come in small granules and then only 
wash once. We salt our butter on the worker. 
We bave lately been trying to find a way 





THE BERKSHIRE SOW AS A MOTHER 


This kind of ration 


whereby a buttermaker muy know when his 
butter is sufficiently worked at one working. 
There is no gauge, and we are often deceived 
by the appearance. We work a tub, as we 
think, sufticiently, and set it away; try it the 
next day and find it badly mottled. This is 
a state of affairs that commission men as well 
as creamery men and buttermakers would like 
to have remedied. We have been doing this 
way: Take as much salt as will salt our 
whole churning, put it in a tub and pour over 
it the amount of butter color we use fora 
churning. Stir the salt thoroughly until it 
is evenly colored, then salt the butter with 
the colored salt and work as usual. As long 
as the butter on the worker shows streaks, it 
is not sufficiently worked. When it shows an 


She is a good mother, farrow- 
The activity of the sow is transmitted 
begin growth at once, reaching 250 to 300 lbs by the tims 


She will 


produces a superior pork 
To get best results select brood 
Do not breed until 10 months or a year old. 
roves to be a good mother she may be profitably retained as long as she will breed. The cross 
etween the Berkshire and sinall Yorkshire promises to eventually produce the bacon hog, the 
meat of which is in great demand for export as well as home use. 
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even body and no streaks, it can be packed, 
and when tried next day will not show mot- 
tles. The most that I have said has been 
about fine flavor, and how to secure it. I think 
you will all agree with me that that is the 
most important point in the improvement of 
butter.—[S. E. Hoffman, before National But- 
termakers’ convention. 

Making Cream Cheese.—There are a number 
of cheese which may be styled ‘‘cream’’ 
cheese. The two most noted ones are the Brie 
and Neufchatel. The latter is in all probabili- 
ty the one to which Mr Benedict refers. He 
can get parchment paper suitable for wrap- 
pers of any dairy supply house, and the sizes 
usually kept in stock for butter wrappers are 
very nearly the size for this work. Any of 
these can give him size and prices of parch- 
ment and undoubtedly tell him about the tin- 
foil also. I have always used the prepared 
liquid rennet in cheese making and find it 
very convenient. Jf tablets are used they 
should be dissolved in water, as directed. The 
amount required depends on the strength of 
the extract, temperature of the milk and the 
acidity of the milk. An English rule is one 
drop of Hausen’s prepared rennet diluted in 
ten drops of water applied to one gallon of 
milk (and cream) for Neufchatel cheese. This 
seems like a small amount and may require a 
little modification to suit different conditions. 
The amount of rennet 
used in Cheddar 
cheese is only one part 
of rennet to from 4 to 
16 thousand parts of 
milk. So you see there 
is a wide variation. A 
few trials will deter- 
mine these points for 
each individual case. 
[F. W. Mossman. 

Bob Veals—The name 
is one given to very 
light calf skins, of 
which few are pro- 
duced after Aug 1. In 
the country the pick- 
ing up of light skins 
taken off by dairymen 
from calves three or 
four days old consti- 
tutes a quite lucrative 
business for ambi- 
tious boys who wish to 
save a dollar. They 
are classified as dea- 
cons or dairy skins. 
But there is another 
class of trade that pick 
up the calves, and by 
devices blow them up 
so they have the ap- 
pearance of much older 
animals than they 
really are, ship the 
carcasses into markets 
and sell them _ for 
veals, and it is this 
class of skins that 
come technically with- 
in the name of ‘‘ bob.’’ 
There is a law against 
this class of business, 
and heavy penalties 
ule sometimes enforc- 
ed, and yet thousands 
of immature, un- 
bealthy trash are sent 
into the big markets every year and sold 
for veals, and the skins which weigh us- 
ually under 5 lbs are known distinctive- 
ly as ‘‘bobs.’’—[Carroll S. Page, Hyde 
Park, Vt. 


After the first two 


then be able to 


sows from 
If the young sow 


Inflamed Udder.—A. B. N. has a cow which 
has one-half of her udder inflamed; the milk 
from it is lumpy. Give at one dose 14 lbs ep- 
som salts and 1 oz ginger dissolved in cold 
water 4 gal; after the physic operates, give 
iodide of potassium 1 dr morning and night 
in a small mash for two weeks. Bathe the 
udder for half an hour three times a day with 
hot water and after bathing rub it well with 
a little soap liniment. Milk as much out of 
the teats as possible. 
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Making a Dairy Herd. 
|From First Page. ] 
at any time to take on fat. A hearty 
growing condition is what is wanted, and 
when you see her becoming plump and 
rounded,shut off the feed somewhere. Do not 
discard a young cow because she does not 
meet your expectations the first year, but give 
her another trial. Frequently she will double 
the amount of milk the second year. But if 
she is not satisfactory the second year,sell her 

to the butcher. 

In feeding, remember the following rules: 
Wateh the cow when she eats and see that she 
Watch the excrement and see 
that she digests her food. Watch the milk pail 
and see that she pays for her food. Many 
advocate a great variety of feeds and frequent 
changes, but I do nut believe this is neces- 
sary. A well balanced ration will keep a 
cow’s system ina good healthy condition if 
properly fed, and a healthy condition always 
produces an appetite for a regular ration. 
Corn, oats and bran in equal parts by weight 
make an ideal ration, and at present prices it 
is the cheapest, costing about a half cent per 
quart. Supplement this with good hay or 
corn fodder, and have salt where the cows 
ean get at it when it is wanted. Mix in a lit- 
tle sulphur to purify the blood and to keep off 
lice. An important factor in the mainte- 
nance of a dairy is warm water. A man who 
attempts to run a dairy now without some 
means of warming the diinking, wate: for his 
cows, is far behind the times. With every 
breed of cows, except possibly the Jerseys, I 
believe a few bours of outdoor air and sun- 
shine each day are absolutely necessary to 
good health and digestion. Turn them out 
about 9 or 10 o’clock each day aud let them 
pick at a load of corn stover. 


allow her 


eats greedily. 





The Lower Freights on [iilk. 

The milk carrying railroads affected by the 
interstate commerce commission’s decision 
have come gracefully into line and all of this 
week the new rates have been in force and 
will so continue in the future. This was a 
decided victory, not only for such milk pro- 
ducers as are entitled to secure a lower rate 
than that which has been ruling for so many 
years, but also for the cause of equitable 
freights everywhere. It is exactly what 
American Agriculturist has been advocating 
for a long time, and is an exemplification of 
the old saying that the continual dropping of 
water will wear away the hardest stone. The 
railroads were deaf to all entreaties along this 
line until the co-operation of this and other 
influential journals, and producers at large 
brought them to time. The highest tribunal 
has decided that it is unjust to force the ship- 
per living only 50 miles from the metro- 
polis to pay as heavy transportation charges 
as does the one living 250 miles. 

As shown in our report of the decision, pub- 
lished some weeks ago, the old rate of 32e¢ 
per can of 40 ats bolds for longest distances, 
while the intermediate territory is separated 
into zones or groups with graduated rates of 
29c,26¢ and 23c. As an illustration of the man- 
ner in which the new tariff operates, we ap- 
pend the grouping of milk shipping stations on 
the line of the Erie railroad. The new rates, 
which went into effect May 15, on fresh milk 
or buttermilk in 40-qt cans in cents are 2c in 


Group A, 26c 1n B, 29¢ in C, 32c in D. The 
rate on fresh milk in quart bottles is 8c high- 
er for each 40 qts and for condensed milk in 


40-qt cans 18¢ per can higher than the figures 
first cited. 

The grouping of the Erie ratlroad stations 
is as follows: Group A—Main line, Secaucus, 
NJ, to Tuxedo, N Y, inelusive; Newark 
branch, all stations; Bergen county RR, all 
stations; Piermont branch, ail stations; 
Greenwood Lake division, Arlington, N J, to 
Hewitt, Ringwood, Caldwell and West Or- 
ange, N J, inclusive. 

Group B—Main line, 
Pond Eddy, Pa, inclusive; Newburg and New 
York branch, all stations; Newburg branch, 
all stations; Montgomery branch, all stations; 
Pine Island branch, all stations; Middletown 
and Crawford branch, all stations. 

Group C—Main line, Parkers Glen, Pa, to 
Susquehanna, Pa, inclusive: Honesdale 


Southfield, N Y, to 


LIVE 
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branch, all stations; Jefferson division, all 
Stations. 

Group D—Main line, Hickory Grove, Pa, to 
Hornellsville, NY, inclusive; ‘Tioga divi- 
sion, all stations. 

—— 


Small Imports of Breeding Horses. 





Less than 500 animals imported free of duty 
for breeding purposes came into this country 
during 9 mos ended March, ’97, compared with 
622 the same period a year earlier. The total im- 
ports of breeding horses during the year ended 
June 30, '95, were 1265 at an average value of 
$330. The average value of the 51 horses thus 
imported in March of this year was reported 
less than $45, nearly all of the animals so 
credited coming from Canada. Either Cana- 
dian breeding horses ave at a discount,or they 
were undervalued, or finally they were 
wrongfully classed as breeding horses in or- 
der to come in free of duty. The March im- 
ports of work borses (dutiable) were 850 head 
With an average import value of $50. Our 
exports of horses continue excellent, amount- 
ing to 5612 head in March, or almost double 
those of a yearago. During 9 mos we have 
shipped abroad 26,000 horses worth $3,000,000, 
compared with 17,500 a year ago, with a total 
value of 2,500,000. 





Good Horses Sell Well—At last week’s dis- 
persing sale at Hood’s stud farm located at 
Lowell, Mass, spirited bidding for fine stock 
was the rule and some good prices realized. 
The attendance of horse buyers from all parts 
of the country was large and competition 
brisk, everybody recognizing the merits in the 
splendid stock which Mr C. I. Hood had de- 
termined to sell without limit or reserve. The 
stallion Vassar with a race record of 2.07 was 
started at $1000, but bids were finally advanc- 
ed to 2100, ut which figure this splendid ani- 
mal was sold to Col Galvin of Boston. First 
bids for Katie Mack, with a record of 2.153, 
were around 1000 with sale eventually at 1500 
to Mr Wheeler of Loweil. Maud McGregor, 
2.18}, was started at 600 and sold for 775. Star 
Lily, 2.20, sold for 500 to Andrew Welch of 
Hartford and New York. Hood’s McGregor, 
2.267, one of the finest horses in the sale, went 
to George M. Webb of Germantown, Pa, for 
1125. Faust P. was sold for 625 to S. W. 
McKeever of Boston. H. F. Pierce of Paw- 
tucket, R 1, secured for 500 the great brood 
mare Faustina with a colt ten days old by her 
side. Sharp competition carried Aicyonelson 
to 435, Ferdinand French of Boston securing 
this finely formed animal. 

Live Stock Disease in England.—Since the 
beginning of the year there have been two 
outbreaks of pleuro pneumonia, just equal to 
those in the corresponding period of 1896, but 
there have been more cattle involved, viz, 14 
diseased as against 9, and 454 killed after be- 
ing exposed to infection as compared with 183. 
There have been nore cases of glanders and 


farcy, the number of outbreaks being 273 and 
the animals attacked 458. Anthrax does not 


seem to vary much, 168 outbreaks and 377 ani- 
mals attacked; in 189%, there were 192, and 
343. Rabies, on the other hand,shows a great 
diminution, falling from 244 dogs last year to 


63 this, and from 17 other animals to 10. The 
most serious trouble is swine fever. There 
have been 1002 outbreaks in connection 


with which 17,755 animals have been slaugh- 
tered, on account of their having been 
actually diseased or exposed to infection. 


Hurrying Cattle Over the Border—It is re- 
ported that during April nearly 73,000 Mexi- 
can cattle were brought into this country 
(largely stockers), compared with only 15,000 
in April a year ago. Most of the cattle were 
entered at E] Paso and Nogales. These in- 
creased importations are to take advantage of 
existing low rate of duty, which is only 20 % 
ad valorem cozipared with an advocated rate 
in the bill now under discussion all the way 
up to $6 per head. 


Wool Imports Threefold—During March 
the imports of foreign wool in the three ports 
of Boston, N Y and Phila were nearly 55,000,- 
000 lbs agaiast 174 milliuns one year ago; Feb 
imports 50 millions, Jan 20, Dec 25, Nov 9, 
Oct 6, Sept and Aug 5 each, July 4 and May, 
96, 13 millions. 
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“Alpha--Baby” 
Cream Separators. 

















De Laval “Alpha-Baby” Cream Separators are 
more superior to imitating machines than such 
other cream separators are to gravity creaming 
processes. In fact, experienced users of differ- 
ent separators regard such imitating machines as 
of little if any advantage over gravity creaming. 
A good illustration of this is given in the follow- 
ing letter from the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, which is indirectly a most convincing 
tribute to the overwhelming superiority of the 
De Laval Machines: 

CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
and §. C. EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Clemson College,S.C., Apr. 23, 1897. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co., 
New York. 
Gentlemen :—Has the bowl shipped to Works 
been received? We sare needing it badly. Al- 


though we have a U. 8. and a Sharples Little 
Giant, we are mainly depending on gravity cream- 
ing until our De Laval bow! is rebalanced. 
Truly yours, 
J. W. HART, Prof. of 
Don’t let anybody fool you ona Cream Separa- 
tor. Don’t be humbugged into buying an inferior 
machine. The best 1s always the cheapest, and 
can alone be satisfactory and profitable. Send 
for new catalogue, No. 257. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74 Costandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Confidence Restored. 


Not Page confidence, that was never lost. 


Gales 
increased every year through the late ‘‘unprosper 
ousness.’ Now comes 35per-cent increase for the 
monthof April. This shows that people like the 
Colled octane and like to buy itofthe owner, 
rather than those who attempt to appropriate it 
without leave or license. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Say LOP BUGGY FOR $28.95. 


Also $100. 00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’tpay for them until 
after received. Everything in Buggies, 
Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 
FREE mnoe LE ri} E. Send for it. 
Address, SEARS. ROE Chicago, Il 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are yet h bd apie 











PIEDMONT VIRGI? _‘. 
The great Fruit, Grain and Stock Sect::. 
and short, good soil, best water and Ciiimate, 
great markets. Price of farm lands low. 
Reg. Poland-Chinas, Shropshires, Red Polls, 
Shetland Ponies, for sale. 
SAM’ LB. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 


Winters mild 
near the 





IR SALE—Fine farm, improved, well watered, near 
town. Rents for half. Will take sheep or cattle as 
part payment. JAMES FEATHERS, Carthage, So. Dakota. 

















The Treatment of Roup. 


GEORGE VANDERPOOL, FULTON CO, N Y. 


In a recent issue of your journal this sub- 
ject is considered by Fred Grundy in what 
seems to me a radical manner. In substance, 
he advised A. L. C. to exterminate his flock 
and begin anew, and to ‘‘carry all the 
scrapings and sweepings not less than a 
quarter of a mile away.’’ I was surprised that 
he did not add, and burn the buildings. I can 
understand that with an entire flock in the 
last stages of the disease extermination might 
be the better way, but roup can be handled 
if taken in time. 

For many years I have kept from 25 to 3 
hens in a basement under my barn, which the 
fall and spring rains usually make quite wet. 
Yet with a good supply of road dust, air- 
slaked lime, kerosene and fair care, I very 
seldom have a sick chicken. Perhaps two or 
three times a year I will find a hen or two 
with roup. I immediately remove them toa 
small room in the barn above, and witha 
dish of warm, soft water and cloth wash 
their heads. Then into a simall oil can, such 
as is used with a sewing machine, I put one 
teaspoonful each of kerosene and sweet oil 
and add four or five drops of carbolic acid. 
Put a few drops intu the nose, and also 1n the 
throat, after removing the yellow ulcers with 
aquill. Given this treatment twice a day for 
four to seven days and cooked, easily digested 
food and fresh clean water, they are ready to 
join the tiock. I haven’t lost a fow! with 
roup in eight years. 





Swarming Box for Bees. 
A. H. DUFF, 


Every beekeeper should have a swarming 
box. It is not only convenient in hiving 
bees, but it saves cutting and mutilating fruit 
trees and other shrubbery upon which bees 
are liable to cluster. Make of some Jight ma- 
terial ten or twelve inches square, or longer 
one way than tie other, and close one end. 
Put a hole through the center and attach a 
handle some ten feetlong. With an inch bit 
fill with as to give the bees ven- 
tilation. This is important when swarming, 
for they cannot stand close confinement if 
filled with honey, as they are at that time. 
After the swarm settles push the box up 
into the cluster of bees, and they wiil go in 
readily, and may be carried to the hive and 
treated in the usual way. They may be left 
in the swarming box for a short time, but 
always be hived as soon as 
possible after issuing. These boxes may be 
used for catching or arresting swarms by 
placing a cage containing a queen and some 
bees in them. This will attract the attention 
of the swarm and oftentimes they will alight 
on it. Where large numbers of bees are kept, 
these boxes are very handy and a number of 
them may be on hand to accommodate swarms 
that come out at or near the same time, as in 


holes, so 


swarms should 


this case they are liable to cluster tugether, 
and with the use of such conveniences they 


may be kept separate. 
a 

The Movement of Eggs from first hands into 
consumptive channels and into cold storage 
continues at high water mark. Cooler stocks 
are of course largely complete now, and this 
leaves all the more for current retail trade. 
Prices remain low, though within tke past 
week or two there have been signs of harden- 
ing, especially for finest eggs. In such big 
markets as New York and Chicago eggs are 
now sold ‘‘loss off’’ instead of case count. 
There are a good many advocates of the propo- 
Sition to sell eggs ‘‘at mark’’ all the year 
around, instead of granting the buyer through 
the summer months the privilege of taking 
one case or a hundred cases, and subsequently 
securing rebate on stock thrown ont through 
candling. 


Spring Chickens in Evidence—A good many 
Spring chickens are appearing in the whole- 
sale markets, selling well when choice and 
having requisite weight of not less than 1} 
to2 lbs; much of the supply lacks in this 
direction and perforce sells at disappointing 
prices. The market for poultry is without 
essential change, averaging nearly steady 
from week to week; prices medium; offerings 








POULTRY 





of common quality in both live and iced poul- 
try too often quite indifferent. Dressed chick- 
ens always sell fairly well at this time of year 
if attractive in quality, but the trade, partic- 
ularly in the west, shows much favor for lve, 
both chickens and fowls. Turkeys are rather 
du!l, geese in only moderate demand and a 
good many of the ducks now coming forward 
poor and unattractive in quelity. 

Shading and Fastening a Coop.—The cevice 
shown in the accompanying illustration can 
be applied to almost any form of chicken 
coop, whether already built or to be con- 
structed. A narrow board nailed on each end 





projects,as shown in the sketch. In the projec- 
tion, two three-fourths-inch holes are bored, 
and a pin fitted to enter them. The board 
front is then hinged at the top, where it can 
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be fastened up as an awning for protection 
against the sun and showers, and fastened 
down at night to prevent the entrance of ani- 
mals. 





Broilers for Profit.—A practical guide to 
successtul broiler raising for market, by 
Michael K. Boyer, I. S. Johnson & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. This treatise is written mainly 
from the experience of the pioneer broiler 
raisers in this country. The author, who is 
himself one of the most successful poultry 
raisers in New Jersey, has in this pamphlet 
given the experience of a lifetime, treating 
in a thoroughly practical manner the broiler 
business as it is, the value of incubators, 
methods of feeding,dressing and sbipping, and 
in fact every detail conncvted with this branch 
of poultry raising; 64 pp, 12mo, paper. Price 
50c, sold by the Orange Judd company. 





The Demand for Honey might be better, yet 
the whioiesale markets are handling considera- 
ble quantities, both western and from nearby 
points. Choice white comb honey in pound 
sections is selling in a wholesale way at Chica- 
go at 11 to 13c per lb, extracted 534 to 6c, state 
and California, while the jatter commands up 
to 64 to 7c in New York and Boston. Clover 
comb honey 10to12c and buckwheat comb 
honey;7 to 9c. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. F | P 
JEWETT anc ure 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN one 
SHIPMAN ) 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN } 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 


MORLEY ; 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass, 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY ' t 
Louisville. intending to paint. 


know their business. 


T is a significant fact that re- 
sponsible dealers sell and re- 
sponsible painters use Pure White 


Lead (see list of genuine brands) 


Linseed Oil. They 
Those who 


don’t know, try to sell, and use 
the ‘just-as-good mixtures,” “so 


| called White Lead,” &c., &c. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 


Pamphlet giving 


valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 








THE SHEEP’S GYMNASIUM. 
THE DAIRYMAN’S PROFIT. 


The sheep gets fat, the dairyman’s pocket- 
book likewise, as the sheep saves a man’s valu- 
able time and labor, and dollars are added to 
the dairyman’s profit by the saving of valuable 
butter fat, effected by the close-skimming 


Improved U. S. Separator. 


The No.5 Improved U.S. Separator that we bought 
of you March Ist is doing all that we can ask of it, and 
we are very much pleased with it. 

It is running now at the rate of over 400 pounds of 
milk per hour, and testing on an average 0.03 of one per 
cent. 
to skim. 

It was reported around some when we first ran it that 
the sheep had to work so hard that he would not stand it 
long, but we do not think he is quite dead yet. After he 
had run it just one month,we found by weighing him that 
he had gained five pounds. 
and runs it very easily. 
Conway, Mass., May 8, 1897. 


We think that is close enough for any separator 


He now weighs 175 pounds, 
J.C. NEWHALL & SON. 





We furnish all but the sheep. We want agents to represent our goods where we aave 


no agents already. 


Catalogues free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 
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The Unprecedented Apple Export Trade. 

It was long ago seen that tbe apple export 
business of the season now drawing to a close 
would prove by far the largest on record. 
Approximately 3,000,000 bbis apples bave been 
shipped abroad from the U S and Canada dur- 
ing the season of i896-7, or fourfold the 
trade of the previous year and fully double 
any season’s exports in the history of apple 
shipping. The unsatisfactory experiences of 
many shippers, including both dealers and 
growers, are too fresh in memory to require 
special comment here. Others not so directly 
interested are cognizant to some extent of 
the fact that the apple export trade did not 
prove profitable, from the standpoint of the 
producer at least. 

It has been simply a case of 
following the record breaking apple 
1896, duly reported in our columns last fall. 
The foreign outlet for much of this surplus 
fruit was a most important one, certainly re- 
lieving our home markets to a considerable 
extent. Summing up the season’s business 
it was satisfactory, in that never before has 
American fruit been so well advertised, not 
alone in Eng!and but particularly on the con- 
tinent of Europe. There is every reason to 
hope that in seasons to come there may be a 
permanent and steadily increasing demand 
for choice American fruit. A lesson to be 
learned is the fact that it is unwise in the 
extreme to export any but strictly choice ap- 


oversupply 
crop of 


ples, well packed, atttractive in appearance 
and possessing good keeping qualities. A 
chief reason why the foreign markets were 


demoralized so much of the time was the 
pressure of burdensome supplies of common 
fruit. This was particularly true during the 
first four months of the season, while late in 
the winter and early this spring ocean freights 
were reduced to 36@48c per bbl to Liverpool 
and London, and some of the heaviness in 
the market gave place to a better demand, 
although prices for everything except fancy 
ruled low throughout. 

Among the best sellers were Kings and 
choice Russets, while the relatively small 
quantities of fancy Newtowns commanded 
high prices and there was alsoa fairly good 
demand for choice Baldwins and Spys. Con- 
siderable complaint was heard of poor keep- 
ing quality of Spys, while many of the Green- 
ings exported showed discoloration. Enor- 
mous guarftities of fair to really good apples 
sold in the English markets from $1.50 to 2.50 
per bbl and it required something prime to 
command 3 or better; no inconsiderable part 
of the average exports were received in such 
poor or indifferent condition as to sell at 1.25 
and even lower. In March Australian apples 
appeared on the London market, affording 
some competition for American fruit, but our 
export trade has been liberal into April and 
May. 

The subjoined table, showing the movement 
from US and Canada ports, is made up from 
figures compiled by Mahlon Terhune, the 
New York freight broker, and points to the 
overwhelming increase in our export business 
over anything previously reported. The tutal 
for this season includes 3000 bbls from Phila- 
delphia in addition to the points named. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS FROM PORTS NAMED. 





Season NY _ Boston Mont’! Portl’d Halif’x Total 

1896-97, 565.191 1,052,730 700,274 221.350 *393,674 2,936,302 
1895.96, 230,705 wil 128,027 141,955 165,797 751,255 
1894-95. 221.398 523,123 273,353 155,878 264,410 1,438,155 
1893-94, 29,398 4,796 Py 49,344 35,058 174,841 
1892-93, 218,037 li 235,395 116,725 1,203,538 
1891-92, 537,247 9,96 163,145 87,379 1,450,336 
1890-41, 76,503 23,123 182,095 80,365 89,199 451,285 


* And St John. 





Common Apple Aphis. 
PROF 8S. A. FORBES, URBANA, ILLINOIS. 





The apple buds from A. F. of Iowa were 
infeste| with the apple aphis, which seems to 
be particularly abundant this year. its or 
dinary mischief is the dwarfing of the leaves 
and growing twigs by an abstraction of the 
sap, the effect being to give an imperfect de- 
velopment and stunted growth to the twig. 
The insect hives only a few weeks on the ap- 
ple in the spring, a certain ‘generation de- 
serting that plant and resorting to grasses and 
cereals, where the species continues to breed 
generation after generation through the sum- 
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mer, returning to the apple late in autumn to 
lay its eggs. 

It can be destroyed by spraying with kero- 
sene emulsion diluted to contain about 7 
per cent of kerosene. This is, however, a 
somewhat expensive and not altogether satis- 
factory remedy, since the aphis breeds so rap- 
idly that if a few escape it is but a short time 
until there are apparently as many reproduced 
as before. Furthermore, it is particularly 
liable to suffer from attacks of parasites and 
other insect enemies, and often thus disap- 
pears spontaneously. 





Killing the Apple-Leaf Folder.— Prof Stedman 
of the Missouri station tinds after tive years 
experimentation that this insect can be 
killed by thorough spraying just as soon as 
the larve hatch and before they have time to 
fold the leaves to any considerable extent. 
Use the following mixture: Paris green 1 Ib, 
fresh lime 3 lbs, water 150 gal. As there are 
tbree broods each season, close observation 
will be required so as to know just when to 
apply the spray. The leaf crumpler can be 
killed by a use of the same mixture. Spray 
while the leaves are unfolding, just before the 
blossoms open. If necessary repeat the treat- 
ment immediately after the blossoms fall; use 
175 gallons of water instead of 150. Never 
spray a tree when in bloom. 





Cultivating Fruit Trees.— Be careful in select- 
ing trees. Do not accept one with a lump or 
enlargement 6 inches from the roots, as it will 
prove unsound. Plant in fall and at the same 
depth tha tree stood in nursery. Develop a 
symmetrical top and trim high enough to per- 
mit an easy cultivation of the orchard, which 
should be treated as a corn field. Do not per- 
mit a sod to form about the base of a tree. 
Work all fertilizer well into the soil and do 
not pile it about the trees.—[A. C. Davis, 
Ind. 


Marking Off Small Fields. 


D. J. STRONG, ILLINOIS. 








A seed drili with a marker is very desira- 
ble but where only small quantities are plant- 
ed, a stake and line must be depended upon. 
The great trouble with a line is that after 
having marked a row by it and shifted the 
last end for the next row, you must walk back, 














MTT fe a 
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A CONVENIENT MARKER. 


doing nothing the whole length of the row, 
whether long or short, to shift the first end. 
This year I hit on the following contrivance, 
which I have never seen described, anditis a 
great help. Besides the line, with a reel (a) 
on one end and a stick ()) on the other, have 
two smooth sticks (c) with rounded tops, like 
the upper part of a broom handle. Drive in 
the end stake very firmly at (a) the second 
end of the first row. Walk across, unreeling 
the cord, to e. Put in one of the extra sticks 
lightly and pass the cord around it. Put the 
reel in very firmly atf. The cord is now as 
shown by the continuous line. Mark or plant 


from e to a. Put in the other new stick 
at b lightly. Take up the end stick at 
a@ and pull so hard on the line that 
the stick ate leans over and the cord slips 


off. Stretch the cord tight around stick b and 
drive the end stick in firmly at ec. The cord 
now appears as the dotted line, and it will 
have been shifted for the second row without 
loss of time or unnecessary walking. You are 
always working toward the one stick and 
away from the two sticks. In this way you 
can plant an indefinite number of rows and 
only cross the ground without planting or 
marking when you set the line and when you 
reel it up. 





BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


Answers to Inquirers. 


Prickly Lettuce in Stony Pastures.—An Illi- 
nois subscriber wants to know how to get rid 
of prickly lettuce in a hill pasture. The ground 
is full of stones and will not admit of a rota- 
tion of crops. The oniy method of killing 
out this pest in such a field is to cut before 
seeding with a spud or hoe, or pasture the 
field with sheep while the lett1ce is small and 
tender. The leaves of the young plant are 
very succulent and juicy and aye readily eaten 
by sheep or goats. If first-class grass is abun- 
dant there will be some difticulty in getting 
the sheep to eat the lettuce, but in this case 
pasture heavily and the weeds will be de- 
stroyed. The plant is an annual and if seed 
is not allowed to form it will soon die out. 





Thistles and Sugar Beets.—J. C. T., Nebras- 
ka: The Russian thistle is of the same family 
as the sugar beet, and itis true tbat the re- 
gion the worst affected by the thistle, so cail- 
ed, is, in all cases, so far as I know, adapted 
to the sugar beet. The beet cannot be raised 
for sugar, to advantage, unless it is some- 
where near a factory, but it has a considera- 
ble value as feed for stock, and a certain 
amount of beets may well be grown for that 
purpose. There can be no doubt that nearly 
every acre of the land mentioned might be 
made to produce great crops of sugar beets, 
and at as low a cost as anywhere in the world; 
it is only a question of outlet for the crop. 
[F. W. Taylor, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 





Canker in Fowls.—J. W. J., Iowa: Your 
chickens, which have scabby tongue and 
windpipe, accompanied by foul breath, are 
troubled with canker of the mouth and 
throat. A few applications of powdered chlo- 
ride of potash will remove the canker. Also 
put afew drops of aconite in the drinking 
water. 

Thick Planting of Ensilage Corn.—Someone 
has suggested planting 12 qts of ensilage corn 
to the acre. Now I always try to plant at the 
rate of one bushel, for the stalks will be more 
slender and when siloed will be more readily 
eaten than large, coarse ones. I use a two- 
horse planter, putting in the largest plates. 
The corn grows to a hight of 12 ft and 
makes excellent feed.—{E. A. G., Fayette- 
ville, Wis. 





Mating Chickens.—P. F. J.,Vt: The rooster 
should be placed with the hens about four 
weeks before breeding time. Some people do 
not separate them at all, but 1t is a good plan 
to remove the males a few months in the fall 
while the hens are molting. 





Standard of Milk.—Subscriber, L I, N Y: 
The legal standard established by law in the 
state of New York is 3 % of fats and 12 % of 
total solids. The percentages of cream in milk 
vary greatly in different herds and individual 


on oO 


cows, ranging all the way from 10 to 25 %. 

For Cholera in Turkeys.—C. P. W., New 
Hampshire: Remove to new quarters. In 
about two quarts of water mix the following: 
Rhubarb 5 gr, cayenne pepper 2 gr, laudanum 
10 drops. Let the turkeys driuk all of this that 
they will.—[R. G. Buffinton, Mass. 





Black Knot and Curculio.—A. C., Mass: The 
only way to keep black knot from spreading is 
to cnt out all affected branches and burn 
them. For curculio, place a cloth under the 
tree, then jar it and collect the insects and 
kill them. 


The Smaller Immigration—During March 
only 19,400 immigrants reached this country 
compared with nearly 34,000 a year ago. For 
9 mos the number was 143,000 compared with 
210,000 the same period a year earlier. Italy 
led with 33,000, with a ratio of males and 
females two to one. : 


Binding Twine from Marsh Grass—This is 
the latest and is said to be in sight in Wiscon- 
sin, where a concern has been organized for 
its manufacture. 




















Killing Cabbage Worms. 


H. E. WEED, MISSISSIPPI EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The most common cabbage caterpillar is the 
larval form of the white buitertly so often 
seen about the plants depositing its eggs. 
Aside from this larva there are also several 
others which attack the cabbage plant, being 
the larva of several species of  butter- 
flies avd moths. But while there are 
several species of caterpillars on _ the 
plants, yet the habits of all are very sim- 
ilar, so that the same remedies are applicable 
tu all. 

As soon 
plants, apply paris green, 
with water. In this case 
to make the application 
means of any of the many 
the application. A common flour sack will 
do for this purpose if nothing better is at 
hand. When applied to the cabbage the green 
snould be diluted with about 20 parts of flour, 
the effectiveness of the application depending 
not so much on the amvuunt used as the even- 
ness of the distribution. The green, however, 
should not be applied to the plants after they 
have formed heads, but pyrethrum or insect 
powder should then be used instead. But the 
question 1s often asked, ‘‘Will not the green 
poison the plants and render them unfit for 
But the cabbage grows from within 
is no danger in the use of paris 
green provided it not applied after the 
heads have formed. By the time the outer 
leaves are taken off and the cabbage is ready 
for the table, there is left no trace of arsenic. 


as the worms are noticed on the 
either dry or mixed 
it is perhaps best 
in a dry form by 

ways for making 


use?’’ 
out and there 


is 





The Striped Cucumber Beetle. 
H. E. WEED. 

While present to some extent nearly every- 
where, in some seasons it is more numerous 
than usual]. As soon as the plants are above 
ground the beetles attack the leaves andina 
few days but little is leit. The beetles always 
attack the plants on the highest ground first, 
so that many times those on the top of a hill 


are destroyed while on lower ground they are 
unharmed. 

There is no remedy for this insect that is 
applicable on a large scale. A good preven- 
tive, however, consists in placing tobacco 


dust around the plants, as this will keep the 


beeties away. The tobacco dust can be ob- 
tained through a druggist at very little cost 
other than the freight, and a bag of it should 
be kept on hand on every farm at all times, 
as it is useful for many purposes, especially 
for killing lice on domestic animals. The 
tobacco dust should be placed around the 


cucumber plants just as soon as they are up, 


beginning on the high places first and then 
after a few days, if the beetles are attacking 


the plants on lower ground,the tobacco should 
be placed around them also. 
a 


Panel Fence for Gardeners.—Hens 


are a 
drawback to the success of many gardens. It 
is frequently the case, however, that certain 


beds, after reaching a certain stage, are bene- 
fited by having hens and chickens run among 











cannot be 
be used to 


The 


garden 
can 

desired. 
portable 
so 
is 


the plants. The whole 
fenced, but a portable fence 
fence off certain portions 
diagram shows an excellent style of 
woven wire fencing. Its construction 
plainly shown in the cut that description 
hot necessary. 


as 


is 


Cheap Ashes.—Tlhe low price at which wood 
ashes have been sold in New Hampshire caus- 
ed their quality to be reduced. The total pot- 
ash in several of the sampies ranges from 2? to 
35 %, whereas good ashes contain from 5 to 8 
% of actual potash. These cheap ashes con- 
tain from 20 to 25 % of water, while ashes of 
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average quality should not have more than 10 














to 15 % water. 

A Handy Garden Cart.—The sketch herewith 
shows a cross between a wheelbarrow anda 
four-wheeled cart that will be found very 
convenient. Itis long and light and fitted 
for carrying almost any kind of a load. Sides 

==> 
ry ~~) 
and a front end can be provided if needed. 
Let the rims of the wheels be wide, so that 
they may not cut into the ground. The rods 
at the rear keep such loads as cornstalks, 


branches from pruning, etc, from the wheels, 
but permit boxes or baskets to be set in be- 
tween them. 





Pure Lime for Bordeaux Mixture.—In mak- 
ing bordeaux mixture for spraying, attention 
is called to the fact that the lime used must be 
pure and unslaked. Much lime contains a 
large amount of magnesia and other foreign 
matter, which lowers the quality and makes 
it possible for the copper sulphate to burn 
the foliage. If pure iime cannot be obtained, 
use a larger quantity, say 6 instead of 4 lbs. 


Adulterated Paris Green is on the market. 
A sample labeled ‘‘pure’’ and scant in weight 
was found (F. W. Morse, N H station, Bulle- 
tin 45), to be a mixture of about equal parts of 
paris green and earthy matter, either clay or 
infusorial earth. This stuff is sold in packages 
with no manufacturer’Ss name uponit. Buy 
no insecticide except it bears the brand of 
some reliable concern. 


Some of our wide-awake farmers are plant- 
ing potatoes by first using a large plow, then 
dropping seed and using a harrow to cover. 

E. A. Brush, Dutchess Co, N Y. 


After Scarlet Fever 


Little Boy Was Left Weak and Delicate— 
Scrofula Bunches Appeared on His 
Neck—Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cured and 
Made Him Strong. 








‘‘When my little boy was 18 months old 
he had searlet fever, which left him weak 
and delicate. His skin was blue and trans- 
parent, his appetite was poor, and scrofula 
bunches appeared on his neck. A _ severe 
cold always left him with a cough. Having 
given Hood’s Sarsaparilla to an older child 
for canker with the best results, I conclud- 
ed to try it in this case. In a short time the 
glands of his neck diminished in size. He 
took three bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
gave him a good appetite; the blue tint left 
his skin and he is as strong as any boy of 
his age.” Mrs. GEORGE M. CLARKE, 552 
Chestnut Street, Lynn, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilia 





Is the Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 

cure Liver ills; easy to 
Hood’ S Pills take, easy to operate. 25c, 





CELERY PLANTS FOR SALE. 

Leading varieties, carefully pac ked in baskets and de- 
livered here at Express Offices: 250 plants for 60c; 500 for 
90c; 1000 for 81.50. Special pric e on quantities over 6000. 
Cash with order. Also Cabbage and Cauliflower plants. | 
Woon, AND FARM, Canastota, Madison 
Co, N. Y. | 
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Potash | 


is a necessary and important ingredient 
of-complete fertiljzers. Crops of all kinds 
require a properly balanced manure. 
The best 


Fertilizers 


contain a high percentage of Potash. 


Allabout Potash—the results ot its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St.. New York, 


REY’sS Pi 


CEMENT ROOFING 


ally suitable tor Farm Flexi- 
okt light weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, ‘and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 





MAGNESIA 
“ak 


tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 





: sawand hammer. 

Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send for free descriptive catalogue, samples & prices. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. 


25 Wayme Avenue, - - Lockland, Ohio. 





with the best success 
is to use the 


NOVELTY FORCE 
ano SPRAY PUMPS 


Plenty of force and little labor 
required. Neat, compact, light 
and economical. We deliver 
sample for only $1.50. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


The Berger Mfg. Co.,; Canton, Ohio, 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no age nts. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 














o » The Way To Spray 











SAVES AN HOUR 
EACH MILKING, 


So dairymen write about 
the “CHAMPION.” § 


That’s a whole month every 
year. Don’t ask ® TY who 
never used one t pays. 
Our free book on ae will 
interest al! milk raisers, 
CHAMPION MILK 
COOLER CO. 

‘43 Railroad St. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. i 











of Calves. Save your calves; costs 2 to 
5 cents. Use The Jersey Calf Gure. Sent 


SCOURS on receipt of 25 or 50 cents. DR. G.W. 
HARTSHORNE CO, Columbus,N.J. 
LET US SUPPLY YOU WITH YOUR.... 


Je VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 





We grow a full line of ali the desirable varieties. We 
offer Tomato, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery aid Sweet 
Potato plants at 25 cents per ; §1.25 per 1,000. For 
prices on large quantities, please apply to 


R. VINCENT, JR., & SON, White Marsh, Md. 


Mention American Agriculturist when you write. 


American Wine Press, 


An illustrated paper devoted to grape grow- 
ing and wine making in America. It tells all 
about the wine and mineral water business of 
Send for sample copy to 





this country. 


American Wine Press, 


31-33 Broad St., New York. 











The South Side Strawberry Carriers 


Have all the latest ideas in FRUIT PACKAGES. 
SOUTH SIDE 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues and prices. 


FG. CO., Petersburg, Va-e. 
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needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
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Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons, 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 22, 1897. 





The Sugar Trust Scandal. 


The sugar trust was de- 
feated and farmers reasonably successful in 
the sugar schedule of the Dingley bill. The 
trust realized that, to get the spevial favors it 
wanted in the senate tariff bill, it would have 
to take care of the farmers’ interests. Hence 
the senate bill gives actually more protection 
to farmers than the Dingley act, free admis- 
sion of sugar machinery for two years, and 
abrogation of Hawaiian reciprocity, 
favors to the trust are so 
great, and the circumstances attending the 
framing of the senate’s sugar schedule so 
that the whole schedule is now a 
the people. It will 
should, it would 


The plot thickens. 


rire 
suggests 


But the special 


scandalous, 
stench in the nostrils of 
never pass, and even if it 


be overwhelmingly repudiated at the next 
popular elections. 
Our farmers and sugar producers are not to 


be caught in any such trap. They are willing 
to grant the refiners the Dingley reasonable 
and suflicient protection of jc per lb on the 
refining process, but for themselves ask only 
a straight, simple and moderate duty on raw 
sugar that will give American farmers a tair 
chance to supply the American market with 
sugar. Our farmers make no extravagant 
demands, they countenance no alliance with 
the trust,they repudiate the whole sugar trust 
scandal. Let every one interested in the 
right development of this promising industry 
at once write both their senators at Washing- 
ton to the above effect. If every one of our read- 
ers will thus act on American Agriculturist’s 











EDITORIAL 


advice we can rout the trust ‘‘horse, foot 
and dragoons.’’ 

The sovereign people are ‘mightier than any 
‘‘combination of pelf.’’ They have only to 
use their power. 





How About This Scheme ? 





Ever since American Agriculturist called 
attention to the lack of credit facilities in ru- 
ral districts, the matter seems to have been 
receiving careful thought in banking circles. 
The Financial Chronicle for May 15 contains 
an outline by John R. Dos Passos of his 
scheme for a gigantic national loan and mort- 
guge company, to be chartered by congress 
with a capital of $100,000, 000. 

If its operations were confined to the func- 
tions of the German land mortgage institu- 
tions, we should be inclined to approve the 
principle of this effort, but the powers asked 
for are so broad that the propose: corpora- 
tion could readily become the greatest trust 
the world has ever seen. Ostensibly designed 
to loan money on farm mortgage at 6 % and 
to give the west and south the benefits of such 
loans, the proposed company would inevita- 
bly find it more profitable to devote its capital 
and energies to the other operations outlined 
in its proposed charter. 

The scheme may be conceived in good faith, 
but it would have to be much altered to adapt 


it to American conditions and to guard 
against the weaknesses of the Credit Foncier 
of France, upon which it is molded. How 


utterly the Credit Foncier failed to meet the 
needs of French farmers is shown by the de- 
velopment of co-operative syndicates among 
them to do in part what it failed to do. Still 
more to the point is the following excerpt 
from tbe History of Banking in the Latin Na- 
tions in which the great French authority, 
Essais, writing only last year, says: 

By the mortgage loan system of the Credit 
Foncier, a great impetus has been given to the 
building of cities, and the loans to communi- 
ties have largely encouraged the prodigality 
of municipalities. As the capital of the whole 
of France, drained by the premium bonds, 
has been thrown into the cities and principal- 
ly into Paris, it has come to pass that the 
country population has tlocked to the towns. 
‘There, during the progress of great public 
works, they have found high wages; but they 
have remained, notwithstanding the loss of 
employment. The Credit Foncier has conse- 
quently contributed, more than any other re- 
sponsible agency, to the growth of the prole- 


tariat, which affords the most favorable soil 
for the seeds of socialism. This institution, 
however, has not been able to realize in any 


would cause the 


large way the hope that it 
Its scope hardly 


rural mortgages to vanish. 
reaches the agricultural acres at all, and its 
influence there 1s almost nothing. For the 
purposes of loans to cultivators of the soil the 
Credit Foncier formerly condneted a distinct 
branch, the Credit Agricole, which complete- 
ly failed to perform what was expected of it. 
ee 

The bill now before the Penzusyivania legis- 
lature providing for appropriations which will 
enable the agricultural department of the 
state college to secure the necessary equip- 
ment for the proper and efticient conduct of 
its work, should receive the support of every 
farmer and dairyman. It provides for the 
erection and equipment of a dairy school 
building and accessories to accommodate 100 
students, and also for an investigation of the 
soils of the state and of its fruit-growing in- 
terests. Pennsylvania farmers should write 
their representatives and senators urging the 
passage of this bill. 

Le 

Among the influences which go to make up 
wheat values a new one has appeared. This is 
the increased substitution of corn, rye and 
other cheap cereals for wheat. To what ex- 
tent 25c corn and barley, J5c rye and 202 oats 
displace Tic wheat cannot be known exactly, 
but testimony points to the unquestioned use 
in this manner. It 1s now apparent-this has 
entered to a degree in miscalculating the 
amount of wheat and flour foreign countries 
will take, to say nothing of home require- 
ments. Our exports of wheat have fallen off 
materially, in spite of a known deficiency 1n 


European stocks of breadstuffs, while our 
foreign shipments of cheap but wholesome 


corn and oats keep up wonderfully. Nor are 
the whispers without background to the effect 





that certain of our home millers are mixing 
corn flour with wheat flour and selling under 
the latter name. This increased use of other 
cereals is not without much merit, yet if it con- 
tinues will ultimately necessitate a readjust- 
ment of the putative bread requirements, so 
far as wheat is concerned. 
a 

A new law to prevent forest fires has just 
gone into effect in Massachusetts, the provis- 
ions of which are applicable only to such 
towns as accept in public meeting the provis- 
ions of the act. It provides tor a town forester 
who shall have power to appoint deputies and 
to impress others into service in fighting for- 
est fires whenever necessary. It is made un- 
lawful to set bonfires or brush fires between 
April and October, except with the warden’s 
permission. Whoever builds a fire on land 
not owned or controlled by him must totally 


extinguish it before leaving it, and should 
such fire or one built on his own land injure 


or endanger property, he shall be fined $100. 
———— 

The more we look into this Davidson bill to 
regulate the seed trade, which is now before 
congress, the more we are convinced that its 
essential object is to ‘‘regulate’’ a lot of gov- 
ernment money into the pockets of new ofii- 
cials. We have submitted the bill to seed 
growers and dealers all over the country, who 
unite in condemning it. Of course any prac- 
ticable effort to guard against the introduc- 
tion of noxious weed seed meets with general 
favor. But neither producers nor consumers 
of seeds have enough confidence in the U § 
department of agriculture to give it additional 
authority over the seed business. Its free seed 
distribution has long been a stench in the 
nostrils of the people and until this is wiped 
out of existence the department had better 
quit its efforts to regulate the seed trade. The 
tact is, this proposition is part and parcel of 
the many schemes that are constantly coming 
up to create new offices to give a sott snap to 
political favorites. Fewer offices, smaller 
salaries, less laws and enforcement of what 
we do have, is the real need of the country 
to-day. These would-be legislators are very 
fresh in their efforts at ‘‘regulating’’ the 
farmers’ affairs, but how chary they are about 
regulating the larger combinations that most 
need it! The tuberculosis scare is an in- 
stance of one of expensive fads. We 
don’t want any more of the same kind. 


these 


= 


The natural inethod of education is attract- 
ing a wonderful amount of attention, both 
from parents and teachers. Our issues of 
May 8 and 15 contained two of a series of il- 
lustrated articles that will briefly present a 
few of the salient principles of this method. 
We shall hope to print the third and fourth 
articies in the next two weeks. Many school 
superintendents and teachers and several 
hundred parents have already written to 
commend American Agriculturist for being the 
first to make known this method to the world. 
Many questions have been asked that will 
be answered in succeeding articles. We 
renew our suggestion that all interested make 


note of any questions that occur to them 
and when the series of articles 1s completed, 
write us for any points that have not been 


made plain, and we will try to give the de- 
sired knowledge through our columns. It 
may here be added that the unique merits of 
this original system have been highly 
mended by of the greatest scientists 
and best educators of the country. One school 
expert writes 1s astonished that the first pub- 
lication of so remarkable a departure should 
appear in a journal that goes ‘‘only to the 
farmers,’’ with a disagreeabie accent upon the 
remark. We beg to assure him that more 
teachers and schools are reached by American 
Agriculturist than by half a dozen of the edu- 
eational journals, while our rural people are 
more closely interested in education than 
the average city parent. Above all, we _ be- 
lieve the farmer’s family and children are 
entitled to the very bestin education as in 
other matters, and we esteem it a profound 
honor to be the introducer to public attention 
of what is absolutely certain to be the next 
great advance step in rational and sensible 
educational progress. 


com- 


some 








Crops Rather Backward in Europe. 
BY OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 





English farmers are favored with more gen- 
ial weather than previously; more sunshine 
and a higher temperature, two conditions 
which conduce to the progress of vegetable 
life. The latter has progressed, but it is back- 
ward, owing tocold, wet and otherwise in- 
clement weather in April. Advices from the 
European continent tell a story not very dif- 
ferent to what a British farmer would say of 
the crops in this country. The weather has 
been changeable and rather cold, causing all 


kinds of vegetation to be backward. In 
France, as I saw during a recent passage 
through it, crops appeared unusually back- 


ward for the period of the year, and 
was it noticeable in the cereal 
grass and the sowings, but also the fruit 
trees. The latter looked healthy and strong 
enough, but they were nothing like so advanc- 
ed as they usually are at the end of April. 
As in England there has been a change, 
and it is hoped that the rise of temperature 
will have an important and immediate effect 
on the crops. In France, there has been a 
tluctuation in prices due to a small extent to 
the Greco-Turkish war, but more largely to 
stiffer advices from the United States. 
Though markets improved, they are for 
wheat not more than 4c per bu better than 
they were a fortnight ago. German  dis- 
patches tell of the winter crops looking well, 
but the weather has been of very unsettled 
character, which has delayed outdoor work. 
There are particularly good reports from Rus- 
sia, where favorable weather has had its bene- 


not only 
crops, the 


ficial effects upon both spring and winter 
crops. In the autumn the sowings of wheat 
and rye were restricted in Bessarabia, but 


they have been made up this spring, and it 


is not now expected that there will be any 
shortage of acreage in Russia this year. At 


Odessa, the trade in wheat is steady, withont 
any easing of prices. Austrian and Hunga- 
rian advices are on the whole good, and at 
present wheat in the Pesth market is 86c, 
Amsterdam quotations are 8lic. A telegram 
from New Zealand states that owing to scarci- 
ty of cargoes some of the sailing liners will 
lay up till November. The poor crops in Aus- 
tralasia, coupled with the great failure in the 
Argentine, should bring great benefit to US 
growers. Speaking generally the vondition 
of affairs in India 1s much improved, the 
worst of the famine is over, and the crops 
promise much better. 





A Short Chapter on Grindstones, 


The United States produces annually grind- 
stones to the value of $250,000 to 500,000. In 
addition, foreign grindstones are imported an- 
nually to the value of 50,000, according to the 
latest report of the secretary of the interior. 
Grindstones of domestic manufacture are ob- 
tained from sandstone deposits which extend 
along the shores of Lake Erie for some dis- 
tance east and west of Cleveland and on Lake 
Huron above Detroit. Ohio produces four va- 
rieties and Michigan one. Oilstones and 
whetstones are produced in this country to 
the vaine of about 150,000 annually, the rough 
material from which they are made being ob- 
tained from various localities in the U S. 
The higher grades of oilstones are guarried in 
the vicinity of Hot Springs, Ark. Fine- 
grained sandstone from Orange Co, Ind, Lake 
Superior stone quarried in Cuyahoga Co, O, 
a similar material known as Labrador stone 
from Cortland Co, N Y, and chocolate stone 
from Lisbon, N H, are used for whetstones. 

Seythestones and rubstones are made from 
Indian Pond lamoille stone quarried in N H 
and Vt, from Berea grit and from some of the 
Indiana sandstone. The production of oil- 
stones, etc, in the U S has for several years 
been practically controlled by one concern lo- 
cated in N H, with quarries at different points 


inthe U S. In addition to the home produc- 
tion, the annual importation of hones and 
whetstones approximates 30,000. Corundum 


and emery are mined to the value of about 
100,000 annually, and in addition emery is 
imported from Turkey and one of the Grecian 
islands amounting to nearly as much more. 
The roller process has very largely supplanted 
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domestic bur stones in grist mills, but there is 
considerable demand for these for grinding 
coarser cereals, phosphate rock. etc. The do- 
mestic stone is found in large boulders along 
the eastern slope of the Alleghenies, but the 
annual production is now small. 


—— 


The Itching for Grain Speculation. 


I was much interested in reading your arti- 
ele some time ago describing the Chicago 
board of trade: more perhaps because 1 have 
receiveil some booklets from brokers solicit- 
ing business in grain speculation. I would 
like to know if this plan of speculation is 
feasible and if the tirm is reliable.—[T. J.BS. 

Accompanying this inquiry is a 16-page 
pamphlet purporting to accurately describe 
all the ins and outs of speculating in grain. 
It is one of many of this 11k distributed broad- 
cast over the country, both before and since 
the collapse of the famous ‘*pool’’ or ‘‘syndi- 
cate’’ recently operating in New York and 
other cities. Like many other specious and 
misleading circulars of this character it illus- 
trates possible profits by fictitious examples, 
accompanied by much gratuitous advice for 
the unwary to follow. It pictures the profits, 
and touches only too lightiy upon the losses 
to be borne in the endeavor to cope with 
shrewd speculators, who as thoroughly hold 
the advantage as do those who ‘‘stand in’”’ 
when a pack of marked cards is dealt ina 
game of poker. Honorable commission mer- 
chants on the various produce exchanges, 
even though executing orders for ‘‘futures,’’ 


‘ 
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are chary about offering advice to customers, 
and all those who urge you to bny, or sell 
“‘short,’’ or place money in a blind pool 
should be let alone. in fact, the farmer 
should let alone all unwarranted speculation, 
and devote his money and energies to his 
legitimate business. 





a - 

Upward Wool Tendency Checked—Pending 
action on the wool schedule as it has been in- 
troduced in the senate, manufacturers are cau- 
tious, buying wool much more sparingly. 
They are in doubt regarding the future and 
hesitate to anticipate by purchasing beyond 
immediate requirements, particularly as they 
have already accumulated large supplies. 
The wool market has lost some of its buoyan- 
cy and the upward tendency noted in our col- 
unins recently is entirely checked for the time 
being at least. Quotations are nominally 
steady as printed in our columns a week ago. 
The May auction sales of colonial wools at 
London opened at an all-around decline of 5 
%. caused by a smaller American demand 
which since has been followed by rather more 
buying. 


Evaporated Apples Firmer—After moving 
enormous quantities of this desirable fruit 
throughout the past winter, the market this 
spring is working into apparently better 
shape. Prices at the seaboard and also in 
the interior have hardened somewhat, yet 
with the rapidly increasing supply of fresh 
fruits, such as berries, domestic buyers are 
conservative. Exporters are doing considera- 
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New 4. 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago. 


The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. 





on. 


Similar and no less striking has been the evolution of grain and 
grass cutting machinery. In 1833 the scythe and the cradle were superseded by 
the McCormick Reaper. The intervening years have seen many improvements, 
until now we have that model Harvester and Binder, the McCormick Right 
Hand Open Elevator, and that veritable electric light of mowerdom, the 


It is not only the handsomest mower ever built, but it is, in every 
sense of the word, the best—and if your experience has taught you anything, 
it is that there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


CIF UIFD 


The pine knot—the tallow 
candle—the oil lamp —gas— 
these are stages in the evo- 
lution of illumination, which 
today finds its highest expo- 
nent in the electric light. 


™™ 
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THE STANDARD PAINT ror STRUCTURAL PURPOSES. 


Pamphlet, “Suggestions for Exterior Decoration,” Sample Card and Descriptive Price List free by mai]. 
Asbestos Roofing, Building Feit, Steam Packing, Roiler Coverings, Fire-Frect Paints, Etec. 


Asbestos Non-Conducting aud Eiectrical Insulating 


Taterials. 


H.W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


CHICAGO: 240 & 242 Randolph St. 


100 William St., New York. 
PHILADELPHIA: 110 & 172 North 4th St. 


BOSTON: 177 & 79 Pearl St. 
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ble business on both English and continental 
account. It is generally conceded that liberal 
quantities of choice evaporated apples are 
now in cold storage for later markets. 





Sicily’s Trade in Citrus Essences—The ex- 
ports of essential oils of orange, lemon and 
bergamot from Sicily were about 80,000 lbs 
smaller last year than in ’95, according to the 
April bulletin of Schimmel & Co, the Leipsic 
distillers, who also operate an experimental 
laboratory in this country. Total amount ex- 
ported in 1896 approximated 1,030,000 lbs, and 
in "95 1,110,000 lbs. These exports represented 
oils of orange and jemon chiefly, the total '96 


business amounting to about $1,500,000. An 
important part of the Sicilian exports are to 


lessened when the 
our own cit- 


the U S, but this will be 
distillation of these essences in 
rus belt is increased. 


Afraid of the Retroactive Clause—Since the 
emergence of the tariff bill from the senate 
committee, importers are not so afraid of be- 
ing obliged to pay a duty on foreign goods 
now in bond. Prior to that time there was a 
great scurry of withdrawals from bonded 
warehouses. At the end of March the total 
value of all foreign goods remaining in bond- 
ed warehouses in this country was $21,121,000 
or scant half the amount of merchandise thus 
stored a year ago. 

Corn and Cow Peas make the cheapest and 
most convenient silage and they afford more 
and better feed than any other method of 
preservation. My first silo was made of 2x12 
in plank and 22 {t long; planks were stood up- 
right like staves in a tank and held in place 
by seven hoops. Silage kept well but the silo 
was too small, so was torn down and one of 
double capacity built.—/I. D. Brennan, Co- 
Jumbus, Ga. 


Increased Export Trade in Field Seeds— 
Foreign purchases of all varieties during the 
past 9 mos have been far ahead of a year ago, 
although at the moment export trade is rather 
During 9 mos we have shipped abroad 
nearly 12,000,000 lbs cloverseed against ia 
year earlier, 135 million pounds timothy 
against 9 last year and over 4,000,000 bu flax- 
seed against next to nothing a year ago, pres- 


slack. 





ent low prices favoring this branch of the 
business. 
Jottings from the Farmers. 
It is often remarked that a certain farmer 
has never made money from his land. True, 


he is out of debt, and has a comfortable home, 
but he has no money. NowTI happen to 
know just such a farmer, but let us see 
whether or not he has made money from his 


land. When he married he owned no prop- 
erty. He and his wife went to work and have 
labored steadily. They have six grown sons 
and daughters, all at home. This makes 


eight in the family. Jiving as economically 
as possible, I find that it costs the family $1200 
per annum for board, clothing, schooling, 
taxes and doctor bills, to say nothing of in- 
cidentals, such as farm machinery, building 
repairs, etc, which cost a great many dollars 
during the year. It seems to me he is doing 
pretty well—a great deal better than many 
men about little towns with half rations, a 
few store clothes and a galvanized watch and 
chain.—[F. A. Harpending, Crittenden Co, 
Ky. 





While all rural communities cannot expect 
free postal service extended them, yet matters 
should be evened up soon, so farmers may geta 
share with city and townspeople. Often items 
of farm news are not recorded which would be 
interesting to readers and valuable to the ag- 
ricultural press, because of the inconvenience 
occasioned by having to drive several miles 
to reach a postoftice. Let’s have Uncle Sam col- 
lect and distribute mail through the country. 
[W. M. Beek, Ashiand Co, O. 


teliable reports of the condition of various 


crops are of great value to growers. Highly 
valuing, as I do, American Agriculturist for 
information I have received in this line, it 


is a pleasure to contribute the result of my 
observations for the benefit of its readers. 
[William D. Barns, Orange Co, N Y. 






THE GRANGE 
PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


What Is the Grange ? 


No idle place wherein to chatter of the last 
new play, 

Or whisper of a sister gone astray, 

Or strip with cruel gossip every trace 

Of sweetness from some life borae down with 
grief: 

*Tis not a place where fashion reigns supreme, 

Where lack of style is sin beyond redeem, 

Where outward garb is more than inward life. 

No room is here for outward jest or strife, 

Or meaning glances that portend a silent 
sneer, 

To cause some trembling soul to blush in fear; 

All these are what the grange is not,— 


Things left behind, outgrown, despised, for- 
got. 

What ought the grange to be? A meeting 
ground 

For those of purpose broad and strong and 


great, 
Whose aims are in the stars, who ever long 
To make the patient, listing world resound 
With sweeter music, purer, freer tones; 
A place where kindly, lifting words are said 
And kindlier deeds are done; where hearts 
are fed; 
Where wealth of brain for poverty atones: 


Where hands grasp hands; where soul finds 
touch with soul; 
Where victors in the race for fame and power 


Look backward,even in their triumph hour, 

To beckon others onward to the shining goal; 

This is the grange of husbandry, a haven fair, 

Where toilers for an hour may drop their load 
of care. 

Can you and I this 
life attain? 

Where love and joy and 
banish pain; 

Where faith and hope and trust and peace 
abound ; 

Where lives well spent throw sunshine all the 
world around ; 


purer, brighter, nobler 


sweet content shall 


While frequent pleasures often jighten care 
and grief, 
’Tis purpose, earnest. real and pure, that 


brings at last relief; 
Then let our hopes, our aims, 
pathway leads, 
Win sunshine to our lives, impel to kindlier, 
nobler deeds. 


where’er our 


Aye, Heaven shallever bless when honest 


hands the svil possess; 


Our kind and loving Father, too, shall bid 
the soul arise 

For each unselfish, earthly sacrifice. 

To honor God, with love for man, be e’er 


each brother’s guiding hand, 

For right is right, since God is God, and right 
the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, to falter would 
be sin. 

Sheltered within fraternal walls, 

fort, hope and cheer, 

True Patrons all, who live the truth, who till 
the soil 

And honor God with manly, persevering toil; 


tind com- 


Other blades of grass where only one was 
grown betore; 

Another song, another smile, where only 
frowns our faces bore; 

Another word of sympathy, where lives are 
torn 

And bitter healed, to comfort those who 


mourn; 

Another kiss and fond caress, our hearts and 
friends to bless: 

Another rose, a flower, another grain of corn 


Where only weeds and briers, and now and 
then a thorn. 
So let us make our lives and homes the 


brightest spots of earth, 

And in the toil and care and fret, thank God 
that he has given 

The Savior-Christ to 
through 

And win for us at last a home in heaven. 

Brethren, in all that’s just and true, let us 

unite, 

And with union of our voices, with union of 
our votes, endeavor for the right; 

To our obligations, let us every day and every 
hour hold fast, 

And together in heaven we’ll gather in 
kingdom at last. 


guide life’s pathway 


the 


Howarp C. PEcx. 
Northfield, Ct. 


ee 
A Notable Grange Gathering. 

Beltsville (Md) grange is in a most pros- 
perous condition under the able leadership 
of the worthy master, W. T. L. Taliafer. It 
is a live, progressive grange, being one among 
the best in Maryland. This grange is located 
about 14 miles from Washington and four 














and 
and its membership of hard working. 
ca] farmers have secured the membership of 
gentlemen in the Dept of Agr and the college 
and station, which is a great help. The grange 
Owns 2 fine two-story hall uf large size, hav- 
ing well arranged rooms for social gatherings 


miles from the Md agr college exp sta, 


racti- 


and grange meetings. The invited guests 
present May 11 were Hon J. H. Brigham, 
master of the national grange and now assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture, and Brother W. 
M. King, also of the agricultural department. 
The following Patrons from the agricultural 
college were in attendance: Capt RK. W. Sil- 
vester, President Md agr college; Prof J. S. 
Robinson, lecturer Md state grange and hor- 
ticulturist Md exp sta; Prof H. J. Patterson, 
chemist at Md exp sta; Dr H. B. McDonnell, 
chemist at Md exp sta; Prof W. G. Johnson, 
entomologist, and Prof E. H. Brinkley, agri- 
culturist, both of the Md exp sta. Prof H. J. 
Patterson is lecturer of Beltsville grange and 
his enthusiasm in the work of the order is 
worthy of more general imitation. The third 
and fourth degrees were conferred on several 
candidates by National Master Brigham and 
the secret work of the order fully explained 
and illustrated. The address of Brother Brig- 


ham awakened the deepest interest. It was 
a masterly effort worthy of the cause, being 


as it Was a Most comprehensive statement of 
the educational and social advantages of the 
grange as the leading and most enduring of 
all farmers’ organizations. Brotber King’s 
address related mainly to the growth and 
condition of the order, as well us to that of 


the department of agriculture. The fact was 
stated that the farmer was now the heartiest 


welcomed of all who called upon either Sec- 
retary Wilson or Assistant Secretary Brigham. 
The agricultural department has been restor- 
ed to the working farmers of America and all 


who now call are made to feel that they are 
entirely at home. The labor-stained hand is 
grasped with more eagerness now than has 


been the case since the genial reign of Uncle 
Jerry Rusk. 





NEW YORK. 
Madison grange held its last regular meet- 
ing April 20, with a large attendance. Con- 


siderable business was transacted. Worthy 
Master Peckham was chosen to meet with the 
county delegate at Cazenovia, to discuss the 
matter of co-operation. An invitation was 
sent to Hamilton grange to make a visit May 
18 and present a literary program,while Mad- 
ison grange agrees to give them a cordial wel- 


come and a good supper. Very pleasant 
memories of previous meetings with Hamil- 
ton grange linger with Patrons of Madison 


grange and they look forward to the proposed 
visit with pleasurable anticipation. The na- 
tional grange quarterly bulletin is received 
and much valuable information is obtained 
from it. It is a powerful help in making sub- 
ordinate grange meetings instructive. 

The second meeting of Dutchess Co Pomona 
grange met at Pine Plains May 4. The meet- 
ing was well attended, nearly every grange in 
the county being represented; 25 applications 
for membership were received and the beau- 
tiful degree of Pomona conferred upon them. 
Two Patrons from Columbia Co were present. 
A good amount of work was accomplished, 


which it is hoped will result in great benefit 
to the Patrons of Dutchess Co. The organi- 
zation of a Patrons’ fire relief association 


was discussed and a committee was appointed 
to investigate and report on same at the next 
meeting. Brother E. J. Preston was elected 
delegate to attend a meeting at Syracuse 
June 1, for the purpose of trying to open new 
or better markets for farm produce. The next 
meeting of the Pomona grange will be held at 
Millerton Sept1. The influence of the order 
is being felt throughout the county and it is 
hoped that farmers will avail themselves of 
the benefits of the order by uniting with it. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 


The month of March is always a busy one 
with sugar importers, but was especially so 
this year owing to probabilities of higher 
tariff. During the month total imports of all 
sugars were 485,526,000 lbs compared with 483,- 
502,000 March, ’96, and 396,000,000 March, ’95. 

Willett & Gray’s Sngar Statistical, the or- 
gan of the sugar trust, thinks itis a mistake 
to combine the retining industry with the sug- 
ar agricultural industry. It advises small 
factories to make raw sugar, the product to 
be sold to refineries. It especially commends 
this plan for the eastern and middle states, 
which can readily ship to refineries at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Over 100,000 tons foreign sugar were import- 
ed at Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
during the first week of May. This is two 
and a half times the total production of beet 
sugar in the United States last yeu 














The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Tobacco Imports and Exports. 

Imports of wrapper and other leaf for 9 mos 
to April 1, show a decided falling off in quan- 
tity and value while exports of ali kinds of 
leaf show an increase. The guantity remain- 
ing in bonded warehouses shows a steady de- 
crease from month to month. The table be- 
low speaks well as to the tendency of trade, 
in spite of the fact that prices for all grades 
but cigar leaf are unusually low. While the 
figures of wrapper imports for 9 mos show a 
decided decrease for the past period of 9 mos 
compared with the corresponding of a year 
previous, yet during March, ’97, wrapper im- 
ports were 447,069 lbs compared. to 56,713 lbs 
for March, ’%. On March 31, 1896, there were 
5,689,459 lbs wrapper leaf valued at $6,540,456 
in bonded warehouse; this stock on Maren 31, 








’O7, had decreased to 3,617,805 lbs, worth 
$3,346,095, which was a decrease from 4,925,- 
762 lbs, worth 4,722,107 on Feb 28, 1897. The 
statement is as fullows: 

OUR FOREIGN TOBACCO TRADE. 

[Nine months ending March 31.] 

— 1896—-———. my. 

Imports Lbs Value Lbs Value 
Wrappers, 3,567,205 $4,090,631 2,855,186 
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Other, 22,065,967 

Exports 

Leaf, 239,141,489 

Stems, 5,746,830 
Trexas—At Willis, 

have been sold to a 

P tb. 


8,365,223 5,455,862 


244,180,573 
115,006 16,324,820 750,12 

100 bales of leaf tobacco 
Baltimore house at 42c¢ 


20,388,353 19,900 4 





Krentucky—Early May had much favorable 
weather and much tobacco land was prepared. 
Plauts in the Hopkirsville section plentiful 
but not as early as last year. A great many 
farmers in plowing land that was planted in 
tobacco last year find large quantities of flies 
forming from worms that went in the ground 
last year. Most ot them have decided to cur- 
tail their crops on account of such good pros- 
pect for worms. Most of the tobacco is prized 
and in warehouses now. Very little in far:m- 
ers’ hands. Wet weather in April afforded 
time for every one to get his crop ready for 
market. Receipts for April at Hopkinsville 
were 3890 hhds, for year 6835, April sales 2016, 
for year 4581. April shipwents 700, for year 
3057, stock on saie 3867, stock sold 2657, on 
hand 6518. 

VIRGINIA—A 
from Danville 
to 10 carloads. 


of tobacco 
amounted 


single shipment 
to a western factory 





Tobacco Notes. 

To secure justice, every grower of cigar leaf 
should at once write to both the senators from 
his state, also to Senators N. W. Aldrich and 
W. B. Allision (address them all at the sen- 
ate, Washington, D C) that the Dingley duty 
of $2 on wrappers must prevail in the senate 
bill, which now stands at $1.50. Assure 
them emphatically thatif this is not done, 
every grower will vote against the republican 
party, and that Senator Hawley of Connecti- 
cut will surely be succeeded by a democrat,as 
the organized tobacco growers of that state 
can and will dictate its politics. This will 
fetch ‘em to time, for the farmers’ cause 1s 
just, and they ask only one-tenth as much 
protection as is accorded cigar manufactur- 
ers. 

Canada is to increase her revenues from to- 
bacco as well as other sources. In delivering 
the budget speech in the Canadian house of 
commons on April 22, the ministe1 of finance 
disclosed the new tariff adopted by the liberal 
party, which includes a duty on unstemmed 
leaf of 10c P lb and 14c stemmed. The inter- 
nal revenue tax on cigars may be increased 
from $6 to 8 P M. In anticipation of such an 
increase in duties, Canadian tobacco manu- 
facturers have bought heavily in Va and other 
southern markets to get the leaf over the line 
before increased duties can be levied. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 
Garget.—F. O. R. has a cow which 
bled with garget every year. The 
should be milked ont at least once a day be- 
fore calving; 1n this way it will’ be kept 
healthy. When a cow has had it once it is 
very liable to return. If it shows any symp- 
toms of hardening, foment it with hot. water 
twice a day and rub on a little soap. liniment 
after each bathing. If it should inflame use 
the hot water and. use the following: Acetate 
of lead 1 oz, tincture of arnica 2 oz, water 1 
qt. If it becomes very hard, use iodine 1 dr 

and lard 1 oz. Apply a little twice a week. 


is trou- 
udder 





Cold.—E. has acow which came in 
fresh a week ago; she seemed all right ‘for a 
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Any one can use Paint 


that is properly prepared, and use it in the right 
The difficulty is that most people do not 
| know the difference between good paint and poor 
/ paint, nor 
All paints are not alike. 
for outdoor use, and not for indoor use, one may 
givea bright, glossy finish, another an oil finish 
that can be washed. 
aud where to use it, that makes painting asuccess, 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS FamiLy PAINT 
is made for touching up the little things about the 


so it is suited for shelves, cupboards, etc. 


Our booklet ** Paint Points ’’ covers the ground. 
It tells what to use for a buggy, what fora 
bath tub, for iron bedstead, for a house, for a floor, fora bench. It isa prace 
It is free to any address. 


@ THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


G MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, Oo. 
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One may be good 





It is knowing what to use, 









gives an oil finish. It can be washed— 


It tells what you need 


Send for it to-day. 
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few days, when she began to mope, and water 
runs from her eyes. Itis likely the cow uas 
gotten a cold which has caused a slight fever. 


(sive spirits of nitrous ether 2 oz, and tinc- 
ture of ginger 1 oz at a dose twice a day in 
cold water 1 pt for a few days; also give 


nitrate of potassium 1 ozin a bran mash once 
a day for three days. 

Swelling.—D. B. D. has a horse which has 

a soft swelling on the inside of the hock joint. 
This is a case of bog spavin. Take biniodide 
1 dr and iard 1 oz, mix, rub on a little, let it 
remain on 24 hours, then wash off and rub on 
a little lard. in two weeks after washing off, 
rub on a little more in the same way, and so 
on every two weeks, until it disappears. 
Keep the horse’s head tied up while the oint- 
nent is on. 

Croup.—K. J. H. has chickens which seem 
to be all right but take spells of partial clrok- 
ing or act like chickens which have the gapes. 
Take asmall feather and dip it in a little 
sweet oil and press the feather as far down as 
possible. Do this twice, then dip the feather 
in turpentine and press it well down into the 
throat. This usually relieves the chickens. 
If it does not, repeat the following day. 





Injury to Stifle.—S. F. W. has a bull which 
got injured just below the stifle joint. It has 
swollen very much and the bull is very lame. 
The fork had injured the periosteum of the 
bone and it has set up an inflammation 
which has*reached the joint and will be very 
difficult to cure. Mix cantharides 2 dr with 
lard 1 oz, rub this well in all over the swollen 
part and repeat every week. Give nitrate of 
potassium 4 oz at a dose three times a day in 
the drinking water. 


Weakness.—A. H. has amare which is in 
good condition, but she seems to be weak and 
lazy. Feed her on good hay and oats (no corn) 
and not too much at a feed. Mix together sul- 
phate ofiron 4 oz. nitrate of potassium 4 oz 
and nux vomica 2 «-z, divide into 24 doses, one 





to be given at nigiit in a bran mash until all 
are taken. 
Weak Ankles.—A. H. B. has a horse which 


has weak ankles; after a long drive, the next 
morning, he will be very stiff on first start- 
ing. It would be well to examine the hock 


joints, as a derangement of them often causes 
the animal to appear as if his ankles were the 
parts affected. Whichever joints are affected, 
blister three times with the following: Can- 
tharides 2 dr, bigiodide of mercury 1dr and 
lard 2 0z; rub on athir€ at a time, let it re- 
main on for 24 hours, then wash of and rub 
on a little lard; repeat every second week. 
Keep the head tied up while the blister is on. 





Ophthalmia.—E. J. B. has a horse, 10 yrs 
old, which is blind in one eye and the other 
seems to be going blind fast. Treatment: 
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in WIND MILL 
= Construction 
“ is attained in the 
highest degreein this 
one, All these mills 
are self-oiling and 
have the most perfect 
governor known— 
without weights or 
springs or other ob- 
jectionable parts. 


AS DUMPING 


and CALVANIZED STEEL 


0: POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful 
and durable; the gears and working parts 
are twico as strong as on other power mills; 
complete power wind mill equipments 
erected by any workman from ourillustrated 
directions; Feed Grinders, Fodder Cutters, 
Shellers, wood Saws, etc. Power Mills can 
be erected on barns, and pumps operated in 
any location. write us if you want any kind 
of a wind mill. Responsible Agents 
Wanted. Send for our catalogue — free, 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 
4 Fargo St., BATAVIA, ILL. 
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Yor the best bog or Sneep 
power, far churning, and 
for full information about 
the best Horse-powers 
Threshers, Clover-hullers, 
Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, 
Circular saw Machinesand 
. Land-rollers, send for 
"Fearless. Cata- 
logue. For Fodder cut- 
ters, Carriersand Drag saw 
Machines, and for infor 
mation aoe “ “Why Dees Pays,” send for 
Ensilage Catalogu 
Address MINARD H+ PAOER, Cobleskill N. ¥ 
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Take nitrate of silver 6 gr and distilled water 


20z, and put a little into the eye witha 
feather twice a day; also give 4 0z Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic at a dose twice a day in 


small bran mash and continue it six weeks. 
This may be of some service if the disease is 
not too far advanced. 





Amaurosis.—J. E. H. has a cow which was 


sick for a ~_ days and had a slight swelling 
on her neck, she became blind, is now well, 


but continues blind; her eyes are bright. 
This is a case of paralysis of the nerve of 
sight caused by the sickness. She ought to 


have had a dose of epsom salts 14 lbs at first, 
which would have cleaned out the system and 
likely removed the cause of the blindness. It 
would be well to give her 14 lbs epsom salts 
and 1 oz ginger dissolved in water 4 gal. 
After it operates, give santonin 1 dr twice a 
day in a ssoall mash of bran for a week, then 
skip a week and give again 
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NEW YORK. 


Burdett, Schuyler Co, May 18—Wheat. rye 
and grass look tine and probably were never 
better at this time of year. Spring seeding 
mostiy done, except back on the hills. Pears, 
cherries, plums and peaches biossomed free- 
ly. Apple trees that bore last year are not 
blooming this year. Apple worms are plenty. 
Some are short of fodder and have turned 
out stock. Most of the sheep are sheared and 


many sold their wool at 13c unwashed. Sheep 
are scarce and high, 86 for ewes. Potatoes 
1 to 12c per bu. Help high, also taxes. 
Harry Martin will put in four acres of to- 
bacco. 

Buckton, St Lawrence Co, May 17—Grass 
is looking fine and pastures are very good. 
Spring work is well under way. There will 
be an increased acreage of corn this year. 


About the usual area will be planted to pota- 
toes. Hay is nearly used up. 

Caton, Steuben Co, May 16—Plowing 
not progressed as rapidly as in some seasons. 
Farm work has had quite a setback by heavy 
rains which have filled the soil with water. 
The prospect is favorable for a good hay crop. 
Plum, peach and cherry trees are blossoming 
very full. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, 
promise a_ large crop. 
numerous. Winter 


has 


May 19—Fruit trees 


Tent caterpillars are 
wheat is looking fine 


and meadows, from present outlook, will 
yield heavily. Spring grains all sown and 
some have begun planting corn. There will 


be a slight increase in the acreage of potatoes 
and tobacco. Tobacco plants in the seed beds 
are coming on tinely. Potatoes are being ship- 
ped at 18c per bu, spring calves $3.50 per 100 
lw. spring pigs 2 each, good sheep 5 per 
head. Cattle have been turned to pasture. 


Coventryville, Chenango Co, May 18—The 
season is far in advance of last year. Grass 
gives promise of a good hay crop. Oats up 
and looking well. Many potatoes planted. 
Some farmers send milk to the statious at 
Bainbridge and Afton. Several cows have 
died in this vicinity and many young calves. 
Potatoes and apples cheap. Eggs 9 to 10c¢ 
per doz. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co, 
rather backward with fair 
nights. Grass wintered well. Spring sowing 
fairly well along. Cows in good demand. 
Sheep nearly ail sold. No sale for horses. 
Dairy butter brings 17c per 1b, eggs 8¢ per doz, 
calves four weeks old $3 to 4 each for ship- 
ment, potatoes 30c per bu. Low lands still 
too wet to plow. A larger acreage of grain to 
be sown than usual, oats taking the lead 
with barley a good second. Corn acreage will 
be increased and potatoes decreased. 


May 18—Spring 
days and cold 


acre- 
raise 
poor 

K. 


Dutchess Co Q—At Amenia, the corn 
age has been increase:!l. Farmers will 
enough for home use. Oats made a 
catch. Cold nights were the cause. M. 
Randall has sown his oats ground to Hunga- 
rian. The outlook for bay is good.——At 
Wappinger Falls, grass and grain will yield 
heavily. Fruit of ali kinds bloomed freely. 
Currant worms and caterpillars have appear- 
ed.——At East Fishkill, grain and grass 
growing finely. About the usual acreage of 
erops put in. Young apple trees set this 
spring are making a rapid growth. 


Fallsburg, May 17—A larger 
acreage was sown to oats than usual. Old 
meadows are looking well. Many tenants 
changed farms this spring and a greater num- 
ber of mortgages were foreclosed than ever 
before. Hay is selling for $10 in mows. S. R. 
Divine is building an addition to his barn to 
better accommodate his fine herd of Hol- 
steins. He has bought a separator and swing 
churn. 


Sullivan Co, 


Genesee Co O—At Pavilion, spring opened 
early, but excessive rains delayed work. Oats 
not all sown yet. Pears, plums, peaches 
and cherries blossomed heavily. Few Bald- 
win apple blossoms, but a heavy bloom of 
Russets.——At Le Roy, wheat and grass mak- 
ing rapid growth. Soil in splendid condition 
and work is progressing ramdly. Apples will 
be light. Many potatoes still in first hands. 
Many are feeding to stock. Beans have ad- 
vanced to 90c to $1.25. Smali fruits will make 
good crops. Mileh cows scarce and in de- 
mand at 35to 40 each. A large acreage of 
barley and oats in. 


German Flats, Herkimer Co, May 18—Sow- 


ing about all done. Berry growers are busy 
setting plants. Few potatoes planted yet. 


Grass is forward and some farmers have turn- 
3 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


ed cows out to pasture. Stock wintered well 
and isin good condition. Calves bring a 
good price. Eggs very plenty and cheap. 


Good milch cows searce and high. 


Greene Co Q—At Lexington, pastures and 
meadows are in ‘tine condition. There is a 
large acreage being seeded, owing to failure 
during the last two seasons. Millet is very 
popular asa fodder crop. Fruit prospects 
are good. Dr George Deyo recently sold 20 
cows at $25 per head. Clark L. Moore has 
bought the Widow Goss place. Mr Moore 
sold a pair of young road herses for 125.—— 
At Medway, vat sowing was much delayed by 


rains. Grass thin on ground, but growing 
finely. Rye looks well. Pears and plums 
blossomed very full. Tent caterpillars are 


very numerous. 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co, May 19—There 
has not been a better spring for many a year. 
There has been a large acreage of oats sown 
and they are coming up well. Rye is looking 


fine. J. W. Gowdy lost a valuable horse re- 
cently. 
Knox, Albany Co, May 17—Heavy rains 


in April made late sowing. May thus far has 
been favorable and a large acreage of grain 
has been sown. Rye 1s looking well. Last 
vear’s seeding is looking fine in the southern 
part of the county, but not so well in other 
places. Fruit trees are beginning to blossom. 
Farmers will have to spray or lose all fruit. 
Pastures are looking well. Some have turned 
out young stock. 


Philmont, Columbia Co, May 18—Harmon 
Boucher has accepted the position of nanager 
on the estate of M. D. & B. R. Wells. The 
farm is situated near Lakeville, Ct, and is 
stocked with about 50 blooded horses. M. 
Malius has returned to his farm here. Many 
farmers are preparing ground for potatues. 

Rushford, Allegany Co, May 18—The 
spring has been favorable for farm work and 
seeding is nearly over. Grass, especially 
new seeding, looks fine. The recent frost 
injured some fruit but still there is a prospect 
of a fair crop. Not over two-thirds the usual 
acreage of potatoes will be planted. Farmers 


are getting material in place for silos. The 
county farmers’ club hold their meetings ev- 
ery month and are full of interest. The 


meeting May 4 at Black Creek was one of the 
best ever held. A committee was appointed 
with A. W. Litchard chairman to attend to 
all matters pertaining to a meeting in this 
county under the direction of the state agri- 
cultural department. 

Scriba, Oswego Co, 
are blossoming full. 
nicely. There have been 
but fruit will not suffer. 
fine. There have been 
among farmers this spring and 
are being improved. 


West Oneonta, Otsego Co, May 19—Many 
farmers have planted potatoes and some have 
planted corm. Plum and pear trees are blos- 
soming very full. Butter 14 to l6c per Ib, 
eggs Yc per doz,veal calves 4}c. Stock is going 
out to pasture in fine condition. 


Another Scare—While at a public school at 
Germantown, Coiumbia Co, and inspecting 
the orchards, George T. Powell discovered a 
bad attack of the San Jose scale on the trees. 
The discovery startled the fruit growers and 
a public meeting is to be held there on Friday 
of this week, when Mr Slingerland, assistant 
entomologist at Cornell, will give full in- 
structions about dealing with this dangerous 
pest. It was fully illustrated and described 
in American Agriculturist last year. 


May 18—Fruit trees 
Oats are coming up 
many cold winds, 
Grass is Jooking 
many changes 
many farms 


“Goes for’? Tuberculosis—We are glad to 
see Dr C. D. Smead’s reply to his critics in 
the Country Gentleman. Veterinarian Smead 
writes: ‘‘The whole matter simmered down 
shows plainly two things. The first is—that 
the only proper way to control disease of a 
contagious nature that manifests itself on the 
faim is so to instruct the farmer that he 
will be enabled to see the necessity of 
quarantining each and every animal on the 
farm as soon as it anifests symptoms of dis- 
ease. and seek advice of a competent man. In 
that class of work I will ever be found ready 
to help. But when it comes to treating the 
farmer as an idiot, whose only duty is to pay 
taxes to keep professional men who are out 
of a job in luxury---in short, create scares 
that are needless in order to further the 
cause—I shall use my best endeavors to de- 
feat the scheme. The next very plainly 
manifest thing is—no disease of a tuberculous 
nature in the state of New York exists among 
the cows, that demands the state aid asked for, 
and the people are fast finding it out. Asser- 











tions to the contrary are based upon what 
men say who are holding political positions 
and are anxious for their continuance, and 
inferences from what is found to exist in the 
city herds.’’ 


Trotting Horse Breeders—A meeting of the 
executive committee of the New York state 
trotting horse breeders’ association was held 
at Utica last week. Those in attendance were 
President J. W. Day of Waterloo, Secretary 
Thomas H. Coleman of Hornellsville, D. B. 
Harrington of Poughkeepsie, Edward Appel 
of Rochester, James b. Berlew of Union 
Springs, H A. Moyerand C. E. Hurleck of 
Syracuse and James b. Hoyt, secretary of 
the Island Park trotting association of Alba- 
ny. H. M. Bain of Poughkeepsie was elected 
treasurer, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of M. E. Service of Rochester. The 
dates assigned for the Hudson River trotting 
and pacing circuit are as follows:  lLensse- 
laer park, Troy, July 27-30; Island park, Al- 


bany, Aug 3-6; Hudson river driving park, 
Poughkeepsie, Aug 10-13; Glens Falls, Aug 
17-20; New York state fair, Syracuse, Aug 
24-27. <All of the races will be purse events 
and entries will close with the local secreta- 


ries two weeks previous to eacl meeting. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 

Center Co 0O—Daily rains the past week in- 
terfered with corn planting so that very little 
of the crop has yet been put in the ground, 
although most of the ground is ready. Oats 
are up and looking on a_ par with wheat and 
grass, both of which have not looked so prom- 
ising for 10 years. Fruit trees are out of 
blossom and fruit forming. There has been no 
damage to any kind of truit in this section, 
but unless about two-thirds of the small fruit 
falls off. the trees will be so heavily laden 
they will break. Spraying is being done pret- 
ty generally, some farmers now giving their 
trees the second dose. Garden truck is in ad- 
vance of last season. Prices are fair. 

Westfall, Matamoras Co, May 19—Have 
been having some fine weather for young 
seeding and for pastures and meadows. Not 
much not weather yet. There is probably a 


less acreage of potatoes in this section than 
last year. Prospect forfruit is good. Straw- 
berries wintered well. Butter retails for 15c 


per lb, and veal is low. 


Peach Industry Growing—Although discour- 
agements occasionally occur in some locali- 
ties, the planting of peach trees in this state 
is on the increase. Prof George C. Butz of 
the state experiment station estimates the 
total area dev-ted to peaches at 11,000 acres 
containing about 2,000,000 trees. These are 
in well-known ‘‘peach belts.’’ The largest, 
the Juniata belt, comprises 3500 acres and lies 
principally in Juniata county, but extends into 
the counties of Mifflin, Perry and Snyder. The 
South mountain belt hes wholly within 
Franklin county and contains 2500 acres. 
The third district is not made up of a belt, but 
the trees are scattered over the line of coun- 
ties from York to Northampton. This region 
contains about 2300 acres without spevial con- 
centration at aly one point. Other counties 
are making experiments with young orchards 
ranging from 500 to 1000 trees. It is a matter 
of record that there is more or less of a failure 
from winter-killing of biossom buds about 
every four years. Where the trees are planted 
on high ground or mountain slopes less dam- 
age results from frosts than in valley or- 
chards. Where the wvod is not properly ma- 


tured the damage is usually great. Among 
the most profitable varieties grown are White 


Heath Cling, Solway, White Heath Freestone, 
Bilyen’s October, Levy’s Late, Crawford’s Ear- 
ly and Late, Mountain Rose, Reeve’'s Favorite, 
Moore’s Favorite, Old Mixon Free, Stump the 
World, Chair’s Choice, McAllister, Wonder- 
ful, Beer’s Smock, and a few others. The 
above include early and late varieties. Avoid 
clings, as they are not wanted in the market. 
Yellow fleshed peaches are preferred to white, 
and in setting commercial orchards this 
should be borne in mind. 


MARYLAND. 


Montgomery Coo —The prospects for fine crop 
of wheat are unusually favorable, while not so 
good for hay owing to cool weather. The 
stand of potatoes is very uneven. A welcome 
rain on the 11th proved of great benefit to all 
crops. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boylston, May 12—The weather is favorable 
for planting. There are to be several changes 
in town, some farms having been sold to the 
Metropolitan water board. Henry Hastings 














& Son go to Clinton, John Tucker to Worces- 
ter. James Ball has bought a bouse at the 
center of the town and wiil take possession 
soon. Several others have made or are about 
to make a change. Lyman S. Walker has sold 


the Reed farm to Clinton parties. George 
Longley has bought the late Harris Winches- 
ter place. George K. Hastings & Son have 


been making extensive repairs on their farm 


buildings and have let their farm. Several 
are engaged in the poultry business and are 
having good success. Eggs have been very 


cheap, but are now on the rise. Fruit trees 


are in ful! bloom. 
Easthampton, May 12—There was quite a 
severe frost May 7 and a slight one the 8th. 


Farmers are busy as possible. Potatoes are 
mostly planted and ground ready for corn and 
tobacco. Most neat stock is at pasture. A 
large drove was driven to Middletield, as is 
usual the first week in May. The pastures on 


the hills are not fed as formerly, as much less 
stock is raised. Pasturage is cheap. The 
creamery disposes of more cream each year. 


Much butter is sold here and in Northampton, 
while much finds a market in Holyoke and 
other cities down the valley. 


Lanesboro, May 12— 
finely. Sowing is about over. 
are planted. Cattle are in 
Northup and George Talcott have 
cows dehorned. 


Grass is coming forward 
Some potatoes 
pasture. §S. L. 
had their 


Lunenberg, May 12—Mr Cummings has sold 
his farm to Mr Dodd and bought Mr Dan- 
forth’s farm. C. E. Cox will buy the Hast- 


ings place and move there at once. Mr Per- 
kins has sold to Mir Sawyer and gone to Wor- 


Mrs Stone recently opened an egg 8x6} 
had a perfectly shelled egg within. 


cester. 
in which 

Tolland, May 12— 
past two weeks did no damage. 
is forward and the prospect for a fruit crop 
is good. Farm work progressing and with 
good weather a larger acreage of money crops 
than usual will be planted. Prices of all farm 
products are low and no prospect of better 
prices at present. Butter 18c per lb, eggs 12 
to 15c per doz. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The cold waves during the 
Vegetation 





Granby, May 11—The selectmen are putting 
the roads in shape. The Higganum Mfg Co 
exhibited their Tornado plow at H. S. Hol- 
comb’s Thursday. A. C. Greene lost a valua- 
ble horse last week. Several tobacco sheds 
are to be built in town this summer and the 
acreage somewhat increased. A large amount 
of fertilizer has been sold in town, Loomis 
Bros having sold over 200 tons. Good cows 
are still in demand at $40 to 50 for the _ best. 
Frank Devneau is building a heavy team 
wagon for John Murray of Westfield. Duane 
Wilcox has sold his farm to Suffield parties. 
J.C. Avery of Huntington, Mass, was in 
town last week and bought a fine driving 
horse of E. A. Messenger. Farmers are get- 
ting tobacco land ready and planting potatoes 
and corn. 


Groton, May 
been formed with 
terprising young farmer, 
quite an honor, as the cottage owners are 
wealthy residents of New York, Baltimore 
and Norwich who have proved Mr Avery’s 
capacity for business by many years’ ac- 
quaintance. Clarence Latham is still ship- 
ping ¢ ranberries to market. Farmers are go- 
ing out of sheep raising. Poultry raising also 
has been affected by western competition. 
Farmers are planting more potatoes than last 
year. Those who can use machinery for 
pl: unting and digging, and many of our larg- 
est farmers can, find it profitable to raise 
them at 50c per bu. Peaches, plums, pears 
and cherries are blossoming full and the pros- 
pects are favorable for a large crop. 

Newington, May 12--Rye and _ fall-sown 
grass wintered well and are growing rapidly. 
Pastures and meadows are in fine condition. 
Many cows have been out to grass since May 
1. The bloom of apples and pears 1s general- 
ly heavy. Farmers last spring took The Home- 
stead’s advice to ‘‘go slow on _ potatoes’’ and 
planted about 25 % less than in ’95 and will 
plant about the same acreage this year. Most 
of the potatoes have been planted very early. 


—A cottage association has 


Thomas W. Avery, an _ en- 
president. This is 


New Canaan, May 12—Farmers are very 
busy with planting. Oats are coming up and 
potatoes are mainly planted with a larger 


acreage than usual. The home supply of old 
is exkausted. Apples plenty at $1 per bbl, 
eggs 14c. The late frosts have not hurt fruit. 
Local nurserymen have done a big business 
this spring, both about home and in shipping 
to distant customers; they are reliable and 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


their goods second to nune. The Farnham 
shoe factory, destroyed by tire recently, is to 
be rebuilt at once and will employ 60 hands. 


North Haven, May 12—There is an 
dance of apple, peach and pear blossoms. 
ter rye is looking fine. Many strawberry blos- 
soms were killed by late frosts. Some have 
tinished potato planting. There will*be the 
usual acreage. <A large acreage of oats has 
been sown to be cut for fodder. Samuel Dodd 
has sold his farm and bought one in Man- 
chester. 

Sterling, May 12—Early potatoes are planted 
and many are preparing the soil for field 
crops. Peas and oats sowed together make the 
best of fodder. A number who are in the 
poultry business complain of poor hatches. 
Kggs are l4c and going up. There is quite a 
call for potatoes, but the price remains at 50c 
per bu. Grass is looking well on new mea- 
dows and pastures. Young cattle can get their 
living. Save your chickens from hawks by 
investing a few dollars in wire netting fora 
yard with netting over the top. 

Woodbury, May 12—Grass_ is 
finely and cattle are now out. Hay is still 
plenty. Oats sowed, potatoes planted and 
corn planting in progress. About the usual 
amount of potatoes, corn, etc, will be raised. 
Clover died out last winter George Smith 
has now a car of cattle to add to his 140 al- 
ready sold this spring. Wages are high and 
farmers won’t hire. 


abun 
Win- 


starting 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, May 18-—The market is in rather 
poor shape, awaiting the development of new 
features. Dealers have been buying small 
lots for some time and in the absence of sales 
there is now quite a stock on hand. ‘lhe fa- 
vorable outlook fer the growing crop is also 
used us a ‘*bear’’ argument and prices are 
weak ail around. Reports from the country 
indicate a good growth of the vines, with the 
first tying either finished or in progress. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 


May 12 May 14 Mayl7 
NY State crop 96, choice, 10@1044 10@ 10% 10@1044 
* prime, Yagi, agile 4@ 28? 
58 = ” “low tomed, 6@8 as 6G 
Pacific crop, 96, choice, 113g@12!'4 113g4@124g 1133 @12% 
sg 7 * prime, 94,@11 94@l11 9,@11 
“ * * low to med, 1@9 7@9 7@9 
Old olds, 3@6 3@6 3@6 
German, etc, 9 crop, 18@2%6 18@26 18@26 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 


ports (foreign) of hops at New 
as follows: 


York compare 


Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Sept l Jast 

May ll year } year 
D’mestie ree’pts b’l’s, 528 1,142 89,205 135,024 
Exports to Europe, 242 406 48,352 70,448 
Imp’ts from Europe, 17 36 6,055 4,882 


WeEst ONEONTA, Otsego Co. N Y, May 15— 
Nearly all the hop yards have been plowed up 
within the past two or three years, not more 
than 30 or 40 acres remaining. Roots have 
wintered well and a few new ones will be set 
out. One yard will be plowed up. Tying 
will be general next week 

CoBLESKILL, Sehoharie Co, May 15—Ship- 
ments this week were 30 bales by T. E. Dor- 
nett. 

BouckKvILLE, Madison Co, N Y, May 15— 
There is no improvement in the condition of 
the hop market. Very few transactions have 
occurred in the county during the past two 
weeks except in old hops at low tigures. The 
supply of unsold hops is small and holders 
feel that the best way is to keep them, and 
not let any samples go to New York or other 
cities, as showing samples tends to depress 
the market. It is certainly time that growers 
should look more to their own interests by 
acting as far as possible in concert. Andrew 
Cameron has sold 40 bales last year’s hops to 
Leland & Tanner of Hamilton at 6c P Ib. 

LT 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, May 17—Cheese was not 
so much off to-day as might have been ex- 
pectea from the bearish talk of buyers. The 
decline is measured by 2@3c, which is no 
more than the decline in N Y last week. 
Splendid rains fell during the week and grass 


made a phenomenal growth. The conse- 
quence is that cows are al] out to pasture 
and are giving good messes of excellent 
milk. The make in the factories is increas- 
ing rapidly and the prospect is that the pro- 
duction of the season will be hez ivy. Small 
cheese still retains a lead of le over large, 


and from present outlook it seems likely to 
remain _— in the lead for some time to 
come. Large white is also worth jc more 
than colored, and will remain so as long as 
its scarcity continues. 


Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
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710 bxs at 9}c, 1364 at 9B ; large white, 548 
at 98c, 100 at 94c,.75 at 98c, small white, 120 
at 10c, 147 at 10jc, 65 at p t, and 56 picnics at 
10gc, small colored, 195 at 10gc, consigned 
1055. Total 4415 bxs, against 3466 last year 
and 3888 year before. 

At Little Falls, sales were 60 bxs 
1001 at 94c, 333 at 10%c, 2290 at 10c; 
mostly at 10c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, supplies are 
with the- price rather 
shippers should begin to get 
lower freights, now that the new ruling is in 
order, as noted on another page. The ex- 
change price remains at 2c P qt, and the aver- 
age surplus $1 12 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending May 17 were as 
follows: 





at 9c, 
small 


running full, 
unsettled. Nearby 
the benefit of 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,311 1,125 529 
N Y Central, 14,951 142 130 
N Y. Ont & West, 26,006 1,293 
West Shore, 13,227 405 284 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,546 183 61 
NY & Putnam, 1,878 — — 
New Haven & H, 9,119 41 — 
Del, Lack & West, 31.336 541 - 
Long Island, 631 — -- 
N J Central, 2,172 39 
Lehigh Valley, 2,750 16 _ 
H R T Co, 5,870 244 — 
Other sources, 4,200 _ oa 
Total receipts, 151,997 4,029 1,004 
Daily av this week, 21,714 575 153 
Daily av last week, 21,701 605 154 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 gts over the 
N Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates named were as fol- 


lows: 

May 9 May 2 Apr 25 Apr18 Apr ll Apr 
Hammonds, 36 37 39 35 32 144 
Millwood, 116 112 107 99 96 403 
Kitchawan, 20 22 22 28 25 101 
Croton Lake, 45 48 54 74 % 288 
Yorktown, 244 250 265 297 300 )=«-:1145 
Amawalk, 127 124 122 124 122 489 


47 54 51 54 56 211 
Baldwin Place, 175 197 215 211 208 843 
Mahopac Falls, 343 360 361 369 355 1426 
Mahopae Mines, 143 142 143 170 164 639 


West Somers, 





Lake Mahopac, 79 81 89 105 104 377 
Crofts, 83 87 88 103 104 94 
Carmel, 102 105 104 99 98 292 
lrewster, ll 12 10 14 11 48 

Total, 1571 1631 1671 1782 1700 6900 


Also 784 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 35 
cases from Amawalk. 
‘*So far as the new 


rates are concerned,’’ 


writes a metropolitan milk dealer, ‘‘it looks 
to me as if the Orange county farmers and 
those close to the city may get their milk 


into market better, yet I cannot see how they 
will realize any direct benefit frum the lower 
rate. The milkmen pay the freight; and now 
the distant producers may take off some of the 
extra freight for long distances. If so, I fail 
to see where the revised rates wil! help them. 
On the Erie road Group 1, Secaneus to Tux- 
edo, the station last named is about 40 wiles 
out. Nomilk is shipped from stations in 
this first zone. Turner’s Depot, 47 miles out, 
is the first milk station.’’ 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has. during the year. some- 
thing to sell or exchange. or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class.1o go 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely iow rate of five centsa 
wora, each Insertion, 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or anumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set In 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a iarge one 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will provea pay- 
Ing Investmeni. 

Adaress 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 





YTINETEEN TIMES STOKE POGIS—A. J.C. _C. Stock by 
N Comely’s Matilda Rioter and Combination, by Brown “ ssie’s 
Prince. No catalogue. Write for what you want. S&S. E. NIVIN, 
Landen berg, Pa. 

\ JE WANT SALESMEN for nursery y stock. ‘Those who pos- 
sess ad: prenatty will find paying positions better than office 
or store. G, F. WELCH, Meriden, Conn. 


r MNHOROU GHBRE dD gocero 


LEGHORNS. 








WHITE 





Wonderful layers, 26 kggs #1. Hatch guaranteed. E. JONES, 
North Hartland, Vermont. 
I EDU CED RATES on all varieties. Eggs for Hatehin after 
June Ist. Rate card free, 50 page book 5 cents. J. BERGEY, 


Telford, Pa. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 





STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
-Wheat— Corn— -Oats—~ 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 73 614, 245, = .28% 1734 19g 
New York, 811, .685%4 0 23l4 24, 
Boston, _ -- 331, 28 2th, 
Toledo, Wry 9b, 20% 
St Louis, 22 20bg . 1854 





Minneapolis, 

S Franciseo, *1.45 

London, OT, 
* p Cental. Other prices 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN 


*1.0224 *.9114*1:2024 *.821g 
4, 405 - — 
P bu. t No 2 red. 

rHE US AND CANADA 








This week Last week One ’raco 
Wheat, bu, 29,737,000 31,862,000 53,152,000 
Corn, 13,868,000 15,061,000 9,126,000 
Oats, 9,976,000 10,895,000 7,819,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
July, 71% 243, 17% 
Sept, 71, 24% 18 
At Chicago. wheat has shown some 
substantial advances the last week or ten 
days, and the bulls’ have taken fresh 
courage. Among the leading’ influences 
were the reports of crop damage _ to 
California’s winter w heat, followed 


later by nigher English cables and more in- 
quiry for cash wheat and flour on export ac- 
count. The government crop report agreeing 
closely’ with our own, which was published 
several days eurlier, was accorded very little 
attention on the part of operators. Foreign 
crop reports have had more or less to say 
about European conditions not being alto- 
gether favorable, particularly im _ Russia, 
France and England, but this is not consid- 
ered of sufficient importance to warrant gen- 
eral apprehension up to the present. The 
Illinois state report made known last week 
was particularly bullish, fuily confirming our 


own advices published two weeks ago and 
pointing to a remarkably poor condition 


which hints at the smallest crop harvested in 
recent years. 

Following the good advance in prices, which 
was more than 3e P bn compared with the 
previous week, it is but natural to expect re- 
actions, particularly should it be determined 
eventually that California’s crop is not hurt 
so much as indicated by earliest advices. Ex- 
port trade in wheat and flour is moderate but 
not large, and there is a fair demand for cash 


wheat on home willing account. July las 
recently sold better than T4c, this being fol- 
lowed by some reaction, with cash spring 


at a considerable premium. The fact that af- 
ter Sept 30 No2 spring will no longer form 
a contract grade is not expected to particular- 
ly disturb values. 

In the southern part of 
belt the eropis advancing rapidly. Advices 
from southern Kansas report wheat heading 
as early as the middle of last week and har- 
vesting will begin June 1. Oklahoma deal- 
ers are asking fur bids on No 2 red wheat 
to be delivered in June. The effect of all 
such reports is only sentimental, as the trade 
looks for no new wheat before July. 

The corn market has been subjected to the 
influence of good weather for putting in the 
crop, but the rally in wheat carried the market 
upward sympathetically The shipping de- 
mand is good on both home and export ac- 
count and freights are favorable for moving 
the large reserves of old corn still in the 
country. A considerable short interest has 
been developed, with liberal buying of Sept 
delivery to protect such outstanding contracts. 
The undertone of the market, however, is not. 
strong, through belief in eneral that the 1897 
crop is going into the ground in fairly good 
shape with a full acreage. Some sections of 
the west continue to report serious damage to 
old corn in cribs, but arrivals of choice grain 
continue liberal. The cash market has held 
close to a basis of 25¢ B® bu for No 2 in store, 
with choice yellow and white on track usual 
premium, and under grades as low as 17@19¢c. 
July has sold rather better than 25c. the mar- 
ket in a general way showing an advance of 
perhaps Ile. 

The oats market has been carried up about 
lc, partly through sympathy with other cere- 
als, and partly in view of the fact that a good 


the winter wheat 


many traders believe the acreage will not be 
as large as last vear and that some of that 


long since seeded is showing rather poorly. 
It may be noted, however, that there is no 
general apprelension as to crop prospects so 
early in the season as this. Our next special 


report to be published early in June will 
afford valuable testimony on the condition 
of oats. Watch for it. No 2 mixed oats in 
store or May delivery advanced lic to 


isic and better, July working up about Ie, 

good to choice white oats by sample 21@23c. 
In timothy seed, the undertone appears to 

be one of slight easiness, anticipatory of a 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Prime new for Sept de- 
livery sold down to $2 65 P ctl, with current 
lots of country seed by sample at 2 50@3 ac- 
cording to quality. Cloverseed continues 
quiet and not essentially changed, with prime 
quotable at 6 7>@7 P ctl. Other grass seeds 
nominalin absence of offerings of conse- 
quence. 

Important Change in Wheat Contracts—aAs 
the result of a vote taken by the full member- 
ship of the Chicago board of trade No 2 spring 


fair crop next fall. 


wheat will not be delivered on speculative 
contracts after Oct 1. The contract grades 


thereafter will be restricted to No 2 red win- 
ter, No 1 red winter (of which little is ever 
seen) and Nol northern spring. This decid- 
ed innovation in the trade is the result of ag- 
itation on the part of many asking the aboli- 
tion of No 2 spring as a contract grade, claim-~- 
ing it will greatly benefit the wheat market 


of Chicago. For years No 2 spring and No 
2 red winter have both been deliverable on 


speculative contracts, but other leading grain 
centers have regarded No 2 spring as a non- 
descript, and it has been difticult and largely 
impossible to sell it to millers for actual 
grinding except by sample. It is urged that 
comparatively little of it, grading as such, is 
received from first hands, and that it 1s large- 
ly the product of city cleaning houses. It is 
notable that the big elevatur concerns as a 
rule have opposed the change, while the ha- 
bitual ‘*bulls’’ tavored it. {nm Duluth and 
Minneapolis the standard grade is No 1 north- 
ern spriug; St Louis. Toledo and Detroit, No 


2 red wiuter; New York and Baltimore, No 
2 red winter and No 1 northern. Opponents 
of the clange have argued that it means 
smaller reserves of wheat at Chicago ware- 
houses and greater ease in creating ‘‘cor- 


ners.’’ It is generally conceded, however, that 
it is a difficult matter to corner wheat nowa- 
days. The effect of the new rule since its 
passage has been favorable to prices. 

At Toledo, wheat is receiving abont the re- 
cent attention with traders unsettled as to the 
crop situation. It is conceded that two or 
three of the winter wheat states will turn outa 
short crop at best and there is now some doubt 
about California’s approaching harvest. These 
things, coupled with steadily declining stocks 
of old wheat and a fair export demand, are 
bullish factors, but offset in a measure hy 
fair outlook for spring wheat in the north- 
west and the lack of speculative support. 
Moderate demand tor wheat for milling ac- 
count beth west and east. The contract grade 
of No 2 red winter is quotable around %c P 
bu, with No 3 usual discount. Corn narrow 
with cash market close to 255c. Oats easy at 
about 18h$c, No 2 rye 365@37c. Cloverseed dull 
on the basis of $4 30 P bu for prime with new 
Oct 4 404 45. 

At New York, a fairly active period in grain 
is noted. Considerable quantities are being 
taken on export account, this absorbing much 
of the current arrivals from the west. Moder- 
ate firmness has characterized values, accom- 
panied by frequent slight recessions so that 
quotations are really not much changed from 
those noted in last week’s Agriculturist. 
Spring wheat sells fairly well at about recent 
rates, and the speculative market is receiving 


moderate attention. Rye has shown a little 
more firmness but dull withal, state being 
quoted at 40@41e P bu on track. Corn fairly 


active with No2 in store 30}@30}c, No 2 mixed 
oats 234@23hc; single carlots of all grain placed 
ou track in shipping order costing more. 
Grass seeds quiet with red clover quotable at 
$6 50@9 VP ctl, timothy 3 25@4 25. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry quiet and 
firm. Chickens 8s@9%ic P th lw, 9@10c dw, 
fowls 9@10c dw, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12@13c 
d w, ducks 10@11e 1 w, 11@12¢ dw, geese 9@ 


MARKETS. 


10¢ lw, 10@1le d w, nearby fresh eggs 11@ 
12c P dz, western 10$@11se. Bran $12 50@13 


® ton, cottonseed ineal 17 50@18 59, middlings 
13 50@14 50, loose hay 12@16, baled 12 50@15, 
clover % 50@13, oat straw 7@8, rye 12@15, corn 
30@33ce P bu, oats 25@25c. Potatoes 1@i 25 
® bbl, onions 2 50@4, cabbage 1 25@2, apples 
2,asparagus 1 P dz behs, green peas 1 25@1 50 
P bu-cra, string beans 175@2 50, strawberries 
10@1le VP qt. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 20@25c P bu, turnips 
20@25¢e, cabbage $2@5 P 100, asparagus 5c P 
beh, beets and carrots 20@25¢ P bu, cucum- 
bers 75c@1 ® dz, mushrooms 25@40c P tb, par- 
snips 30c P bu, spinach 50e, wax beans 3 25 
P bx. Chickens 12@13c P tbh 1 w, 16@17c d 
w, broilers 25@30c d w, turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 
16@17c d w, ducks and geese l4c lw, 16@18c 
dw, fresh eggs 11@12c P dz. Corn 33@40c 
P bu, oats 28@30c, bran 14 P ton, middlings 





14, cottonseed meal 20, loose hay 13@15, baled 
timothy 14@16, clover 13@15, oat straw 8@9, 
rye 11@135. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, Balii- 
win apples $2 50@3 P bbl, Ben Davis 2 50@2, 
russets 2 50@2 75, potatoes, N Y Burbanks 
and Stars 35@38e P bu, Rural New Yorkers 
28@33c, southern 4 50@5 25 P bbl, cabbage 
75c@1 25 P bbl-cra, green beans 1 50@1 75 P 
bu-bskt, wax 1 75@2%, egg plants 4 50@5 50. 
Fresh nearby eggs 104¢c # dz, fowls 9@95c P 
tb 1 w, roosters 6@7c, chickens 20@25c. Ch 
baled timothy hay 14@14 50 P ton, No 1 15 50 
@14, mixed 11 50@12, No 1 straight rye straw 


15, tangled 9 50@210, wheat and oat 8@8 50, 
bran 12 50@15. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry re- 
ceipts fair, chickens I8@20c PP tb, fowls 8c, 
ducks 8c, strictly fresh eggs 9@10ec P dz. 
White potatoes 28@33c P bu, new Fla ch 
$4@4 50 P bbl, Bermuda onions 2 25@2 50 P 
cra, string beans 1@1 75 P bskt, wax 1 50@ 
2 25, green peas 75@90c, rhubarb 1@14c P bch, 
asparagus 50c@1 P dz, Northern Spy apples 


3@4 P bbl, russets 2 25@2 50, Baldwins 2 25@ 
2 50. Ch timothy hay 14@14 50 P ton, No 1 
13 50@14, clover mixed 12 50@13, straight rye 
straw 14@14 50, tangled rye 10@10 50, wheat 7 
@8, bran 1% 50@15, middlings 10 50@12. 


THE DAIRY SIARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, slow and 
weak under heavy supply. Good to ch emy 
tubs 17@18e P Ib, prints 18@19¢c, dairy 15@ 
16$c.—At Syracuse, about steady, supply am- 
ple. Good to ch cmy tubs 15@18e, prints 18@ 
20c, dairy 12@14c. 

At New York, with the liberal receipts 
coming in, the market has developed further 
weakness. Holders have endeavored to keep 
stock moving, but demand is yet somewhat 
limited and some concessions have been made 
in prices to induce sales. Wholesale prices 
for round lots ruling early this week follow: 
Elgin and other western creamery extras l4c 


P tb, western firsts 18@134c, seconds 12 
@12ic, NY emy l4c, N Y dairy half tubs 
extra ldc, tirsts 13@135c, Welsh tubs 15hc, 


firsts 123@15c, western factory extras 10@105c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, off quality 
in many arrivals has caused easy prices. El- 
gin and other separator «my extra 1dc P lb, 
firsts l4c, seconds l3c, imt emy 12¢, firsts llc, 
ladles llc, dairy rolls 10@12c. 


Ohio— At Columbus, quiet and tending low- 


er. Ciny tubs 15c P lb, prints l6c, dairy 6@ 
10c.—At Cleveland, Ghio and western emy 12 
@13c, Elgin extras 15}5@16hsc, firsts 14@15c, 


dairy 8@10c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, a weaker feeling, 
demand fair for choice. Fey cmy 16@164e P 
Ib, ch 14@15c, imt ciny 13€14e, fey ladles 10@ 
lle, dairy prints 15@16c. 
At Boston, the market is rather quiet and 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Large Advertisement of the Syndicate 
Pu) Co in this issue, as well as article headed 
Prize for the Prompt, on another page, sould 
be read carefully by every reader. It will pay 
you to do it. 


American Wine Press, published at 31 and 
33 Broad street, New York, is the best and 
only paper devoted to the American wine and 
grape growing interests. It also has a depart- 
ment devoted to the American mineral water 
springs and business. Send for sample copy. 

The Best Fencing Material to use on the 
farm, now that wood material is becoming 
scarce and high in price, is woven wire. 
Fences of woven wire may be bought of any 
hight or number of strands, thus adapting 
them to any purpose. Fowls may be confined 
by narrow mesh, high cr low wire fence; cat- 
tle by wire especially prepared for strength 
and durability; hogs and sheep by tight and 
secure meshes, while wild animals find the 
wire fence impossibie to break through and 
stockmen therefore claim the ‘‘Stockade’’ 
fence to be of superior merit. The wire fence 


adds beauty to the farm, is durable and does 
not offer weeds a safe place to grow and ma- 
ture seed. Compared with the wooden fence 


as to years of durability, the woven wire fence 
is as cheap and far more satisfactory wherever 
it has been used. The wire may be bought 
prepared for immediate use, or where large 
areas are to be inclosed the strand wire and 


a fencing machine may be bought and the 
fence made and put up as desired. Full par- 
ticulars are elaborately illustrated and de- 


scribed in the neat catalog issued by the 
Hartman Manufacturing Co of Ellwood City, 
Pa, which will be sent all our readers free 
who mention this paper when writing for it. 














about steady for strictly 
buyers are particular as to quality and 
defects are sufficient cause to lower prices. 
Dairy in moderate supply and fair demand. 
Quotations for round lots as foliows: Vt and 
N H fey emy assorted sizes 16c, northern N Y 
lée, western tresh tubs assorted 15@15hc, 
northern firsts 144@15¢c, western firsts 14c, sec- 
onds 15c, extra Vt dairy 14e, firsts 152, west- 
ern imt emy 12@13c. Prints and boxes 1@2c¢ 
premium over above prices. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, supply and 
dewand light, market weck. New full cream 
cheddars 93@10se P lb, flats 9@10c, skims 3@ 
te, imt Swiss 14@14}c.—At Syracuse, full 
cream cheddars %@93c, flats 11@11}c.—At Og- 
densburg, St Lawrence Co, 1215 bxs offered, 
93c¢ bid, no sales made on board, but later on 
street some sold at this figure. 

At New York, fresh receipts are moderate 
and the feeling is strong at quotations, 
though there is not much disposition to go 
higher at present. Off-grade stock continues 
dull and easy. New cheese, N Y¥ full cream, 
Jarge fey colored 92c P tb, white 10c, good to 
ch 9$@98c, small fcy 1le. ch 10%c, fair to good 
10@10}c,fpart skims 7}@7 fc, full skims 2}@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet and steady. N Y full cream, new fey 
small lljc P lb, fair to good 10}@11c, large 


choice grades. But 
slight 


fey 10}@104c, fair to good 9$@10c, Swiss 11@ 
114c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, steady and quiet. N Y 


full cream cheddars 124c P lb, Ohio flats 9c, 
limburger llc, imt Swiss 14c.—At Cleveland, 
N Y¥ full cream 11$@12c, Ohio 104$@11c, skims 
8a@sie, limburger 8@9c, Swiss 10@11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fairly ac- 
tive, receipts light. N Y full cream 112@12c 
P lb, flats 12@125c. 

At Boston, a steady demand at well sus- 
tained prices, receipts moderate. N Y small 
extra lle P tb, large 10@10hse, firsts 84@94e, 
seconds 7@8ec, Vt extra small lic, large 10@ 
10}c, part skims 4@5c, western extra twins 
lle. 

At Liverpool, Eng, 
and colored easy at lljc P bb, 
10c. 


American finest white 
ordinary new 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





—Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 ths, $540 $4 45 $3.90 $360 $480 $3 85 
New York, 525 460 420 400 48 400 
Buffalo, 535 450 410 360 475 400 
Kansas City, 500 425 375 335 450 365 
Pitisburg, ’§25 445 380 355 435 3 7D 
At Chicago, the cattle market has shown 


few changes of consequence during the past 
week or two, with prices generally well sus- 
tained. The season for hot weather is close 
at hand, however, and it remains to be seen 


how many days must elapse before buyers dis- 
criminate against heavy steers, showing a 
preference for medium weights. Just now 
the first named are in fairly good demand on 
shipping and export account, although buyers 
complain that prices are relatively high com- 
pared with beef quotations at the Atlantic 
seaboard and in Europe. An _ occasional 
bunch of ripe steers will sell at figures around 
$5 25,with faney quotably a shade better than 
this, yet transactions in the main at 5 15 
down to 4 25. 

Fey export steers, $5.25@5.40 
Prime. 1 00@1LG0) fos, 4.85@5.25 
Good to ch, 1156 

@1450 tbs 

Com to fair, 1150 


Fair to good cows, 82.75@3.65 
Poor to fey bulls, 2.50@3.85 
Canners, 2.00@2.50 
Feeders, 3.65@4.60 
Stoeckers, 400 to 


4.25@4.75 


@1400 ths, 4.00@4.20 850) hs. 3.25@3.85 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, 300 ths up, 2.75@4.25 
heifers, 3.75@4.50 Caives, veal, 4.50@5.25 


With hogs selling considerably under $4, 
transactions being very free at 2% 75@3 95, 
prices are only 50c better than a year ago. 
The market is generally active, with packers 
interested buyers since they have been able to 
secure slight concessions. Shippers for east- 
ern account are taking moderate numbers, this 
acting as a support to values. Light weight 
hogs suitable for export trade are in relative- 


ly better demand than heavy weights, and 
command a small premium with only moder- 


ate numbers offered. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs have included 
a good many from the far west. The market 
is healthy with enough demand tv cause a 
ready clearance for practically everything at 
substantially steady prices. Colorado lambs 
have sold largely at $5@5 36, averaging 7T0@ 
50 Ibs, choice native springs 6@7. Good to 
choice sheep, both western and natives, 4@ 
4 50, fancy 4 65@4 85. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle market opened this 
week in good shape witl 30 cars received 
Monday and prices 10@15c higher. Nearly all 


SUGAR---TOBACCO 


ciasses of buyers represented ; transactions on 
the basis of the following quotations: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Lbs, $5 20@5 35 Poor to good fat bulls,¢2 00@3 90 
Good. 1200 to 1500 lbs, 47 @500 Com to good fat cows, 2 00@5 85 
Fair, 900 to 11.0 Ibs, 4(0@4 60 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 27 @450 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 354@3 90 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@14 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3 40@4 40 F'sh cows & springr’s 15 0u@a5 (Ww 
Com to good fat oxen, 3(0u@415 Veal calves, 4 KOS DD 
Hogs have not exhibited much strength; in 
fact, the 30 double decks received Monday 
went at 10@15e decline compared with last 
week. Butchers apparently hold to the opin- 
ion that hog supplies in the interior and in 


the west are fairly plentiful. Prime medium 
and best yorkers $3 75@3 80, pigs and light 
yorkers 3 70@3 75, heavy 3 65@3 75, rough 


lots 3 25@3 50. Sheep offerings more than am- 
ple and market at the opening of this week 
generally lower under a supply of 33 double 
decks. Choice clipped sheep 4 15@4 25, with 
tair to good 3 50@4 10, yearling lainbs 4@5 10, 
choice lambs 5@7. 

At Buffalo, cattle in when 


good demand 


desirable in quality and weight. Monday’s 
receipts, 140 cars, sold 10@20c higher than 


basis of $4 50 
transactions 


last week. Quotations on the 
@5 50 for good to fancy beeves, 
largely at 4 65@5 20. Stockers 3 25@4 25. 
Veal calves 4 50@5. Hogs active at nearly a 
recent range. Monday’s supply, 100 cars, all 
grades selling around 3 85. Sheep quiet and 
rather slow. This week opened with 65 cars 
on sale. Choice to extra 4 30@4 65, fair to 
good 3 75@4 25. Lambs 4 50@5 10. 

At New York, yeneral steadiness prevails 
in the live stock markets without important 
development. The usual smal) proportion of 
actual arrivals came on sale, and all in the 
way of good to choice native steers were quot- 
able at $4 50@5 with fancy nominally higher. 
Common to fair butcher steers 3 75@4 25. 
Light weight Pa and Ohio beeves, good in 
quality, have sold recently at 4 75@5. Old 
cows and bulls 190@2 75, mixed lots and good 
butcher heifers 2 50@4; veal calves fairly ac- 
tive at 4@5 50. Hogs quiet at 4@4 25. Sheep 
in liberal supply and nearly steady with a 
ready outlet for really prime spring lambs. 
Fair to choice clipped sheep 3 50@4 50, lambs 
and yearlings 4@5 50, fancy spring lambs 6 75 
@T 50. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the course of trade is fairly 
satisfactory with the better grades of animals 
firm and wanted. One encouraging feature 
is the continued excellent demand for horses 
on export account, buyers for this elass of 
trade frequently outbidding domestic dealers 
on the best offerings. While the whole range 
of quotations cannot be marked up uniforin- 
ly, transactions here and there show a slight 
advance over the figures a week earlier. Draft 
animals, export chunks and good drivers are 
the favorites, while there is a fair demand 
for medium weight farm horses intended for 
the eastern trade. These sell at wholesale 
around $40@65. Quotations are as follows: 





Express and heavy draft, $65@155 
1100 to 1400-lb chunks, 50@100 
850 to 1050-Ib ehunks, 25@ 45 
Driving horses, 60@200 
Carriage teams, 250@ 450 
Saddlers, 5O@ 200 
Plugs and rangers, 10@ 40 
GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all -in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the prodnee will sell from store,warehouse, 
ear or doek. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers ah 
advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

At New York, arrivals are moderate and the 
market maintains a fairly firm tone. Fey ice- 
house Ben Davis $2@3 25 P bbl, Northern 
Spys fey 3@3 50, fair to prime 2@2 75, Bald- 
wins 2@2 75, Russets 1 50@2 75, inferior stock 
1@1 25. 

Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals of fancy goods are 
no more than can be readily disposed of, but 
under grades are weak. Fey new-laid nearby 
12c P dz, N Y and Pa llc, western selected 
10@10}c, Ky fresh 9$@10c, other sonthern 9@ 
9c, western seconds $1 50@2 20 P case. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, apples in fair demand, others 
quiet. Extra fey 1896 evap’ad apples 5c P lb, 
fey 43@4ic, ch 48@48c, prime 4@4}c, sun- 
dried sliced 2@2kc, quarters 2@3c, chopped 
$1 40@1 50 ® 100 Ibs, cores and skins 1 50@ 
1 60, cherries 10@11lc P lb, blackberries 6i@ 
7c, evap’d raspberries 12@124c, huckleberries 
5@6c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, citrus fruits quiet and firm, 
strawberries selling well. Strawberries, N C 
6@10c P qt, Charleston 10@16c, Cal navel or- 
anges $4 50@6 P bx, seedlings 2 50@3 50, Cal 
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grape fruit 6@7, Sicily lemons 2 25@3 25, 
rae maple sugar 5@6c ® lb, maple syrup 50c 

? gal. 

. Ground Feeds. 

At New York, all kinds held tirmly. West- 
ern spring bran 523@55c ® 100 Ibs, winter 55 
@6Nc, m.ddlings 70c, sharps 774c, screenings 
30@40c, oil meal $19 50@20 ¥P ton, rye feed 
474@50c ® 100 lbs, brewers’ meal and grits 80 
@85c, coarse corn meal 59@62c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand is quite active and 
in the face of liberal arrivals the market is 
fairly firm. Prime hay 80@824c ® 100 lbs, No 
1 72}@77ic, No 2 62@70c, No 3 55@60c, clover 
mixed 60@65c, clover 50@55c, long rye straw 
No 1 T5@77Tic, No 2 65@70c, short rye 50c, tan- 
gled rye 50@55c, oat 35@40c. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, a rather stionger tone at 
slightly improved prices. Country slaughter 
cows 75@7ic ® lb, bulls 64@6%c, calfskins No 
1 l4de, No212c. City tallow 3c P lb, country 
3@334c, brown grease 23@28c, yellow 22@2ic, 
white 34@3¥e. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, market firm for new, some 
fancy selling slightly above quotations. 
Scotch Magnums $1 20@1 35 ® sack, N Y 1@ 
115 P sack, 1@1 15 P 180 lbs bulk, Me He- 
brons 1 50 P sack, Bermuda 3 50@6 50 P bbl, 
Fla 2 50@5 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand is slow and holders 
show anxiety to sell. Fresh killed: Average 
best turkeys 8@10c # tb, Phila broilers 25a 
32c P tb, fowls 8@8khc, roosters 5c, ducks 18@ 
20c, tame white squabs $2 25 ® dz, mixed 1 75 
@2. Frozen: Turkeys 11@12c P tb, broil- 
ers 12@17c, chickens 9@10c, ducks 10@13c, 
geese 8@10c. Live poultry: Fowls 8@8ic P 
Ib, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 60@80c P pr, geese 75c 
@1, pigeons 25@35c ? pr. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, southern vegetables plentiful, 
prices in buyers’ favor. Cabbage $1@i 25 P 
bbl-cra, celery 60c@1 75 P dz, egg plant 1 50@ 
250 ® 3-bbl bx, Fla white uash 2@3 ¥ 
cra, Fla beets 50c@1 P bu-case, Fla tomatoes 
1 25@1 75 P carrier, string beans 75c@1 50 P 
cra, asparagus 1@2 P dz bchs, radishes 50@7ic 
~ 100 behs, peas 50@75c P bu, Florida cucum- 
bers 1@1 50 ® carrier, rhubarb 75c@1 P 100 
behs, Fla peppers 1@1 50 ® carrier, Bermuda 
onions 2@2 10 ® cra, N O 3 50@4 25 P bbl, 
Egyptian 2 25@2 35. 

Wool. 
Market quiet as noted in another column. 
New England Markets. 

At Waterbury, Ct, fowls 10¢c P 1b 1 w, 16c a 
w, fresh eggs 15c P dz, potatoes 40@50c P bu, 
cabbage $2 ® cra, turnips 35¢ P bu, loose hay 
14@17 ® ton, baled 15@18, oat straw 12, rye 
16, cmy tub butter 16@19¢ # Ib. 











Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheuma- 
tism, etc. Free. 


We have previonsly described the new bo- 
tanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves a spe- 
cific cure for diseases caused by uric acid in 
the blood, or disorder of the kidneys or uri- 
nary organs. It is now stated that Alkavis is 
a product of the well-known kava-kava shrub, 
and is a specific cure for these diseases, just 
as quinine is for malaria. Hon R. C. Wood 
of Lowell, Ind, writes that in four weeks 
Alkavis cured him of kidney and bladder dis- 
ease of ten years’ standing, and Rev Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt, gives similar 
testimony. Many ladies also testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in disorders pecul- 
iar to womanhood. The only importers of 
Alkavis so far are the Church Kidney Cure 
Co of 418 Fourth avenue, New York, and they 
are so anxious to prove its value that for the 
sake of introduction they will send a free 
treatment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every 
reader of American Agriculturist who is a suf- 
ferer from any form of kidney or bladder dis- 
order, Bright’s disease, rheumatism, dropsy, 
gravel, painin back, female complaints, or 
other affliction due to improper action of the 
kidneys or urinary organs. We advise all 
sufferers to send their names and address to 
the company, and receive the Alkavis free. It 
is sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
derful curative power. 

of all 


FRUIT PACKAGE kinds, 
“18° BEEKEEPERS’ Supplies 


Order your supplies now, before the 
busy Seloen catches you. Price List 
free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., Berlin Heights, Erie Co.,0hio 
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Countries Surrounding the Seat of the Greco-Turkish War. 


Showing the outlines of Thessaly which, 
up as spoils from his victory over Greece. 


TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Suitan’s Terms of Peace.—Greece has accept- 
ed the mediation of the powers and the latter 
have begun negotiations of peace with Tur- 
key. The sultan makes the extortionate de- 
mand of all of Thessaly, 10,000,000 pounds 
Turkish ($44,900,000) and the abolition of the 
capitulations. The porte declares that if these 
conditions are declined the Turkish army will 
continue to advance. The demand for the an- 
nexation of Thessaly 1s based upon the fact 
that the province was originally ceded to 
Greece on the advice of the powers. M Ralli, 
the Greek premier, has received assurances 
from the representatives of the powers that 
they will undertake to prevent any offensive 
action on the part of the Turks, provided 
the Greek forces maintain a defensive atti- 
tude. 





Gen Lee Reports on Cuba.—Consul Genera: 
Lee has made a report to the state department 
of the situation in Cuba, which is said to be 
very startling in its character. He makes an 
attack upon Gen Weyler which is said to be 
very savage. He declares that Gen Weyler has 
no grounds for stating that the island has 
been pacified; as a matter of fact, Gen Lee 
declares the insurrection was never stronger 
than at the present time. While ostensibly 
William J. Calhoun has gone to Cuba to rep- 
resent this government in the Ruiz investiga- 
tion, it is thought that the real object of his 
visit is to investigate and report upon the sit- 
uation on the island. 

Gen Maximo Gomez's flank movement has 
been successful, and he is uow at the very 
gates of Havana, with Gen Carillo coming to 
his support. Weyler is in Santa Clara, and 
probably unaware of the coup made by the ene- 
my. Gomez’s movement is considered the 
greatest piece of generalship since the begin- 
ning of the Cuban war. 

News has been received of an important en 
gage near Manzanillo, which resulted disas- 
trously for the Spanish troops. Gen Calixto 
Garcia and Gen Rabi fell on a Spanish force 
which was carrying food and supplies from 
Manzanillo to Bayomo, captured the convoy, 
routed Gen Lono’s columns and pursued him 
so vigorously that he fled to the coast with 
the remnant of his prigade and took a ship at 
Cabocoruz for Manzanillo. 


Sweeping Liberal Victory.—The liberal party 
in Quebec have won a sweeping victory. It 
is likely that the conservatives will not carry 
more than 19 of the 73 seats, as a result of 
the recent election. Among the defeated 
ministers are Premier Flynn. He was oppos- 
ed by a Montreal journalist, who won by a 


inajority of abont 76, as compared witha 
former victory of 300 majority. Messrs Beau- 
bien and Nautel, two ministers, are also de- 


with $44,000,000, the sultan proposes to gobble 


feated, and throughout the line the liberals 
won by huge majorities. The liberals will have 
a majority of 45 in the next house. When the 
last house was dissolved the figures stood: 
Conservatives 46, liberals 23, vacant seats 4. 
The real significance of the election is an in- 
dorsement of Hon Wilfred Laurier in the 
school controversy. 





American Recruits for Cuba.—Col D. S. Har- 
riman, western representative of the Cuban 
junta in this country, states that 1450 men 
have been recruited for the Cuban army in 
Kansas City and vicinity, and are now wait- 
ing to be transported to Cuban soil. Many of 
these recruits have already made their way to 
the Guif coast, he says, and arrangements 
have been made to send them all to Cuba be- 
tween now and fall, when the yellow fever 
season in Cuba will have been passed. Col 
Harriman also states that an American volun- 
teer legion of 25,000 is now being recruited at 
various points in this country for service 
with the Cuban patriots. 





A Monster Reservoir.— Lieut Chittenden, the 
government engineer detailed to choose a site 
for the proposed government reservoirs in 
Colorado and Wyoming, has selected the great 
natural basin near Laramie as the Wyoming 
site. This basin lies in the heart of the Rocky 
mountains, and is 10 miles long by two miles 


wide. Its maximum depth is 150 feet, and the 
government eugineers estimate that it will 
hold 20,000,000,000 cubie feet of water. The 
walls of the basin are perfect, without a 
break. The bottom is of rock and is imper- 
vious to water. The Big and Little Laramie 
rivers will be tapped and it will take be- 


tween five and six years to fill the basin. 
Water can be stored to keep the eastern part 
of Wyoming and western Nebraska supplied 
with water during the dry season. 





Washington Topics.—Senator Pettigrew has 
introduced a bill authorizing the postmaster 
general to acquire for the United States the 


invention of Prof Crehore= and Lieut 
Squire for rapid telegraphing by alternating 


currents, and also to construct a line between 
Washington and New York for the purpose of 
experimenting with and perfecting the use of 
rapid telegraphing. 

No Universal Stamp.—The postal 
has about given up the idea of trying to se- 
cure a universal postage stamp. The _ princi- 
pal objection to the plan was currency fluc- 
tuations. Although the proposition that each 
country transport free of charge’ through 
mails has not yet come before the congress it 
seems practically certain that it will be de- 
feated. Persia submitted the proposition, 
and it is favored by the delegates of the Unit- 
ed States and some of the South American 


congress 
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countries, but the European states, headed by 
Belgium, which obtaius large profits under the 
present system, are opposed to it and its ad- 
vocates will be outvoted. . 


Severe Measures in Kentucky.—The Ky leg- 
islature is determined to put an end to law- 
less raiding and mob lynching and is consid- 
ering the most rigorous law ever placed on 
its statute books. It requires jailers and 
other ofticers holding persons threatened with 
violence, to arm the prisoner, that he may 
defend himself, and to protect the prisoner 
with the aid of a posse at the peril of forfeit- 
ing their own offices. It makes it mandatory 
upon the county judge to furnish not less than 
two nor wore than 10 armed guards, sum- 
moned from amony the citizens, who are com- 
pelled under heavy penaity to protect for 30 
days any toll gate or other public or private 
property threatened by raiders and provides 
pay for guards and severe penalties for all 
otfenders captured. 

Bible Society in Hard Straits.—The American 
Bible society finds itself seriously hampered 
in its work for lack of funds. For the first 
time in its history the society has withheld, 
for the iack of funds, from people just emerg- 
ing from heathenism, but anxious to read in 
theirown languages the Bible, translations 
prepared for them by missionaries. To meet 
its present obligations, and to enable it to re- 
spond to the applications which it has already 
received, will require $300,000. For two years 
the expenditures of the society have been far 
in excess of the receipts and the deficiency 
has been met by generous legacies. 


A New Party.— Ex-Postmaster-General John 


Wanamaker at a banquet of the business 
men’s league in Philadelphia made a remarka- 
ble speech on national and state politics. Af- 
ter commenting on the failure of promised 
prosperity to appear in consequence of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s election Mr Wanamaker said 
that the low state to which the old political 
religion of the nation was brought by un- 
scrupulous bosses must eventually result in 
a new party. 


Of General Interest.—The bodies of Mollie 
Smith and Mandy Franks, two negro girls, 
were found swinging from ropes on trees near 
Jeff, Ala. The girls had been suspected of 
poisoning the family of Joshua O. Kelly at 
Jeff, and were lynched by a mob of about 
twenty persons. The Franks girl is said to 
have made a confession. Asa result of the 
poisoning, which occurred two months ago, 
Kelly died. The other members of the family 
recovered. 

The school children of Rhode Island, who 
have been casting ballots for a state flower 
for several days, favored the violet by a vote 
of 10,013 out of the total number ot 42,029 
votes cast. 

A mining disaster occurred at Pinkney, 
Tenn, last week, killing 10 men and boys out- 
right and wounding several others. It was 
caused by the falling of a new tipple 60 feet 
high. 

Broker Elverton R. Chapman of New York 
city has surrendered himself to United States 
Marshal Wilson in Washington. He was es- 
corted immediately to the district jail and be- 
gan to serve his sentence of 30 days for refus- 
ing to answer the senate sugar trust investi- 
gating committee’s questions three years ago. 

Booth-Tucker, commander of the Salvation 
Army, was indicted by the grand jury at New 


York last week for maintaining a nuisance 
and disturbing the peace at the barracks of 
the Army in West Fourteenth street. The 


complainant against Tuckeris Phineas Smith, 
who resides in the rear of the barracks. 

Heavy snow storms have prevailed over the 
counties of Berkshire, Lincolnshire and Here- 
fordshire, Eng. In Scotland there have been 
heavy snow and hail storms and the weather 
has been as cold as during the month of 
November. There was a sbarp frost in London 
and in the inland counties. 


Personal Mention.—Gen Nelson A. Miles, 


commander in chief of the U §S army, will 
not change his plans now that peace is about 
to be concluded in the east, but has started 
for Constantinople, and he intends to see 
the Turkish army and the armies of Europe 
generally before returning to the United 
States. 





Tongue.—C. R. has acolt four weeks old, 
which has the habit of carrying its tongue to 
one side of its mouth. Examine the mouth 
and find the cause and remove it if possible, 
as there is no remedy for this in the form of 
medicine. 



















The Old Homestead. 


MARGARET STUART SIBLEY. 


A farmhouse white whose glittering eyes are 
veiled by lids of green; 

Above the porch and garden-beds the fragrant 
lilacs lean. 

The air is full of scent and song—’tis mem’ry 
paints the scene! 


A flutt’ring snow of blossomy pink falls softly 
o’er the eaves; 

On lilac-bough her cup-like 
catbird weaves; 

While oriole deftly hides her house among the 
apple leaves. 


nest the noisy 


A great gray barn with rafters wide, and 


swallows twitt’ring thro’; 

’Bove scaffolds piled with hay new-mown, the 
growth of sun and dew, 

Two pine trees, nature’s harps, whereon wind 
playeth anthems new. 


A brook beyond a marsh of flag runs where- 
soe’er it will; 

How oft its voice has blended with 
joy or ill; 

How often in my dreams I hear that brooklet 
tinkle still! 


my daily 


The long years pass; the brook is made to 


feed the railroad tank, 


Can that be erst the limpid stream ot which 
in youth I drank? 
Its beauty and its poetry chained to a prosy 


crank! 


’Twas here they stood, the pasture bars. where 
waited patient kine, 

While I in dreamland roamed afar; 
ties "neath the pine. 

All fled—my sacred spots 
ries, villas fine! 


built cas- 


usurped by facto- 


And where familiar presences, who hallowed 
all the place, 

Who gave it sacred name of Home,—that safe, 
beloved grace? 

At rest where daisied grasses grow; the home 
hath stranger face! 


But in my heart, thro’ mem’ry’s lens, it lives 
in charmed air. 
Nor whisp’ring pine, nor lilac spray can ever 
be more fair; 
For all the dreams and hopes and 
life’s br¥ght morn are there! 
ee 


charm of 


A Prize for the Prompt. 


Heretofore the preparation of a general en- 
cyclopedia has been the work of a generation, 
with the inevitable result that the first part 
became out of date before the last portion 
‘ould be written. This seemingly unavoida- 
ble state of affairs has been overcome by the 
publishers of The American Educator, a 


splendid new work in four volumes, which 
is soon to be issued by the Syndicate pub- 
lishing company of Philadelphia, and which 
has been prepared in less than two years, 
most of the important matter, statistics, ete, 
having heen made up during the last six 
months. Whenit is known that this new 


work treats some 65,000 separate encyclopedic 


subjects, gives 15,000 biographical sketches, 


and contains over 75,000 geographical names 
and places, some idea may be formed of the 


magnitude of the task of its production in so 
short a time. This has been made possible by 
the employment of a trained force of more 
than 200 scientists and educators, and an un- 
stinted outlay of cash. It is a remarkable 
instance of up-to-date book-making. 


The American Educator gives special at- 
tentiou to the live topics of the present day. 
Its electrical department is claimed to be 


the best in print, and brought right down to 
the date of issue. All the latest advances in 
and mechanical skill are recorded 
and illustrated; as, for example, the great 
suspension bridges just begun at New York— 
one crossing the Hudson, and the other the 
East river; the subway; the Chicago 
drainage canal; our latest battleships of the 
Kearsarge and Alabama types; the Maxim 
and Langley air-ships and the Arctic explora- 
tions of Nansen and Andre; while the recent 
stirring events in Armenia, Cuba and Greece 
are, for the first time, made matters of au 
thentic encyelopedic record. The biographies 
are largely those of living men; the statistics 
are in part the result of some 30,000 special 
reports sent to the publishers by local officials 
in all parts of the world since Jan 1, 1897. 
We note also a fine history of Methodism by 


science 


soston 
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Bishop Hurst, giving the world’s statistics 
for 1897; while other denominations receive 
equally exhaustive treatment at the hands of 
Rev Dr Purves of Princeton theological semi- 


nary, Rev lr Vedder of Crozer, etc; most 
valuable treatises on the ant and spider by 
Rev Dr H. C. MeCook, who is the highest 


living authority on these topics; 
interesting problems in astronowy, 
by Profs Simon Newcomb and Lewis 


wonderfully 
discussed 
Swift, 


the ‘‘comet finder;’’ scholarly articles on 
psychology, hypnotism and telepathy by 
Prof J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton: a _ re- 
markably able treatise on bridges by Prof 


Merriman of Lehigh university, and hundreds 
of other notable scientific papers. The illus- 
trations are superb, and embrace a line of 
chromatic plates showing nearly 700 subjects 
in 17 colors. 

The regular prices have been fixed at 
to $45 a set, but the advance orders now solic- 
ited, per the Syndicate company’s an- 
nouncement in this issue, are to be filled at 
$7.50 and $9, of which amount only one-half 
is required in advance of publication. This 
most liberal offer is made for the sole purpose 
of advertising the new work, and bringing it 


DVO 


as 


speedily to public notice. The first edition 
only will be sold at these low prices; there- 
after the cost will be from $35 to $45. Our 


readers should certainly send for sample pages 
of the work; for this unusual opportunity is 
certainly deserving of wide acceptation, and 
the high commercial standing of the. publish- 
ers makes it perfectly safe to send advance or- 
ders, as required. 


———$—$—$— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 
4. Srx PoInrTeD STAR. 
t 

é ‘ = 

é 





anv, 


a covering for the head. 
to tip to one side. 

one who rests. 
frivolous. 

to grow sound. 

a yarn measure. 


1 to 2, 
1 to 5, 
2 to 4, 
5 to 3, 
6 to 2, 
6 to 4, 
—_—_ 
Chances in a Large City.—Edward W. Bok, 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, replying to an 
inquirer, contends that opportunities for pro- 
motion (in business) are more numerous in 
large cities than in smaller communities, but 
they are not better. ‘‘There are more chances 
in the larger cities, but likewise are 
more applicants for the chances. Salaries may 
be higher in the centers, but so, the 
cost of living. Things always equalize them- 
selves. To my way of thinking, a moderate 
business success in a small community means 
more to a man in point of living anid absolute 
satisfaction, than a greater success in a larger 
city: 


there 


too, 1s 


High-School Day is observed at the Ohio 
state university this year on May 21. This 
pleasant and profitable custom began last 
year, when some 2500 pupils of the high 
schools throughout the state paid a visit to 
the state university at Columbus. Half fares 
are allowed on the railroads for distances 
within 100 miles, and on some lines for great- 
er distances. A beautiful new building is now 
being erected for the agricultural department, 


which will furnish excellent advantages for 
instruction, and will be equipped with the 
very best and latest appliances. The course 


in domestic science will open next year. 


There Are Times when I wouldn’t trust 
anybody no furtherer ’n’ I c’d sling a bull by 
the tail.—[Grandpa Wilkins. 


| 





| 
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A WARNING TO BOYS. 


A Fall in Boyhood the Cause of Lifelong 
Suffering. 


Spinal Injuries Which Affect Every Part of the 
sody—A Cripple’s Story—How He Was Cured. 
From the Press, Utica, N Y. 

Mr Robert S. Howard, of Bridgewater, New 
York, has forwarded to us the accompanying 
valuable testimonial. From Mr Howard’s 
advanced age, after a lifetime of suffering 
from complicated diseases, his statement must 
be read with interest, and we have no doubt 
will go far toward convincing the doubting 
ones of the efficacy of Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills as a radical cure in all rheumatic and 
nervous affections and their sequele. 


Mr Howard’s reputation as a man anda 
citizen lends weight to his simple, straight- 
forward statement. 

Being desirous that others should be bene- 


fited as I have been, and that they may know 
that the means of relief are within easy reach, 
I make the following statement, solemnly de- 
claring the same to be true in every particu- 
lar: 

‘‘My name is 
miller by ocecnpation. 
is Bridgewater, Oneida Co, 
years of age. 

‘*T was a life-long invalid, my health being 
first impaired by a fall when a boy, which in- 
jured my spine. While in a weak condition 
from this cause, I caught cold, which devel- 
oped into rheumatism that became chronic. 
In 1861 I was sufticiently recovered to think I 
could enlist and tried so to do, but was re- 
jected, the surgeons telling me I was by no 
means cured, nor was I fit to go to the front. 
They knew better than I did, for very shortly 
after I was again laid up with severe pain in 
the lumbar region. My kidneys were affected, 
and my joints grew swolien and painful. 
My usual position, when trying to walk, was 
with my hands on my knees, every movement 
giving exquisite pain. I was in fact a_ crip- 
ple, and that became wy normal condition, 
with few periods of partial reiief until last 
fall. My digestion was much impaired, my 
stomach was in bad condition, and I, of 
course, had heart affection after the long 
years of rheumatism. I had always, when in 
my bad spells, called in a physician, but I re- 
ceived very little benefit from the usual 
medical treatment, and at last these gentle- 
men pronounced my complaint general debili- 
ty, involving all the organs, nearly, of which 
I am possessed. 

‘‘It was last fall, I say, when I began to 
read in the papers of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, 
and I grew more and more interested in them 
through the accounts I saw of so many people 
being cured by them, until I came to the con- 
clusion that they might do me good. I thiere- 
fore bought two boxes of Pink Pills and pro- 
ceeded to take them. It may have been fancy, 
but it seemed to me that the first dose made 
me feel better than I had been in a long time, 
so I continued the treatment until I took all 
the pills Thad. By that time I knew there 
was no fancy inthe knowledge that I was 
getting well. My health is now in better con- 
dition than it ever has been since childhood. 
My appetite is good, I sleep well, all that dis- 
tress in the back has disappeared, my joints 
no longer trouble me, and mny health is better 
than it has been in 46 years, and improving 
all the time. Iam able to attend to my busi- 
ness as a miller, and at 67 tind myself more of 
a man than I ever was before. I shall con- 
tinue to use Pink Pills, and advise others 
afflicted with any of the troubles that I suffer- 
ed with for a lifetime to do likewise. 

{Signed | R. S. Howarp. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the ele- 
ments necessary to give new life and richness 
to the blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are sold in boxes (never 1n loose form 
by the8dozen or hundred) at 50 cents a box, 
or six boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all 
druggists or directly by mail from Dr Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 


Robert S. Howard. Iama 
My postoftice address 
N Y, and I am 67 





22 varieties Poultry — Buff and other 
BOOK FREE. breeds. Eggs $1.00 per 13. $6.00 per 100. 
1000 prizes won. DAVIS BROS., Box F, Washington, N. J. 

















Toe. ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON- 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THRE 





ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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The Two Boys’ Telephone Company. 


CLIFTON 8S. WADY. 
ILL HARMAN was called 
‘fan active boy.”’’ That 


means he was seldum quiet 
tive minutes at a time, from 





early morning until bed- 
time. Fortbat reason he 
might attract your atten- 


tion just now, for he has sat 
ten minutes at least holding 
the just-arrived weekly journal in one hand, 
while crowding the other hand deep into his 





capacious pants pocket. It is not a nerve- 
thrilling story which has absorbed Will’s at- 


tention so completely, but possibilities which 
arise from a reading of one of the display ad- 
Vertisements. 
‘This announcement reads: 
VELEPHONES—For private lines. No rentals. 
We will sell you outright, a pair of telephones, 
together with wire required and full instructions. 
Outfit, $5.00. Send cash with order, ete. 

To think, with Will, was to act,so in a very 
few minutes spent in further cogitation, he 
suddenly threw down the paper with deter- 
mination, put on his hat with haste, and 
hurried off to join his boon companion in all 
schemes and plans which were hatched by his 
fertile young mind. 

**Tell you what,’’ said 
friend Will, the next day, as 
tered home from school, ‘I’ve 
way I can raise two dollars.’’ 

‘**Good! How can you do it? 

‘*You know that ‘mess of stones,’ as father 


ore 


calls them, down in our old grass meadow’ 


Harry Hali to his 
the pair saun- 
learned of a 


>? 


‘**Down near the brook, where we used to 
play ‘Poison’ most every Saturday?’’ 
‘Yes, that’s the place. Well, father’s 


agreed to give me $2 the minute I clear those 
rocks from the middle of the pasture and pile 
them along the side of the wall. He’s going 
to iry fora big grass crop there this spring.”’ 


‘*Now that’s what I call jolly! I really 
didn’t see how you would raise so much 
money right off. I'll have $2.50 by next 


Monday, if not a little more. Your fifty cents 
and the $2 this job will bring you puts a 
clean five dollars into the joint fund of the 


Two Boys’ Telephone company, doesn’t it’’’ 


‘*Yes,’’ laughed the other gaily, ‘‘and 
then—’’ 
‘**And then we'll mail a money order to 


New York and within four days there’ll bea 
real telepnone wire running from your bed- 
room window to mine!’’ 

‘*Hurrah!’’ and two boys’ caps flew from 
two boys’ heads with an undignified flourish, 
totally. at variance with the rules which should 
govern the actions of well-behaved articles of 
clothing. 

The Saturday following the incidents just 
related was a day, which, as Will declared, 
“was just made for hauling rock,’’ so well 
adapted was it to the requirements in this 
special case. Nevertheless Harry’s father was 
greatly surprised, upon visiting the meadow 
at night, to find the work he desired done, so 
completely accomplished, and felt a little 
anxious in the fear that the boys had done 
too much. However, when he learned, by 
careful inquiry, that nine good-sized boys 
had assisted by the power of their muscle— 
and conversation—he was relieved and 
gratified and lost no time in making the prom- 
ised’ payment. 

‘*You’ll eat supper with me, Will,’’ his 
friend declared, ‘‘and then we’ll sort o’ fix up 
ana goto the village. A  postoffice order’s 
about the thing to get and send with the let- 
ter, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes, or an express order. Guess the post- 
oftice order 1s safer though. ‘The United 
States ought to be a bigger man than any ex- 
press feller!’’ 

The new telephone was a success, as expect- 
ed. In two weeks from the night the money 
order was mailed with many hopes and fears, 
the line was in working order between the 
houses representing the ends of the line of the 
‘*Two Boys’ Telephone Co.”’ 

Often the boys remained away from each 
other, in order to talk over the ‘‘phone,’’ and 
several times after one or the other had re- 
tired to his bed, the merry ting-a-ling-ling! 
of the little bell had brought him out witha 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


bound, to learn what was wanted by the dis- 
tant *‘ oftice.’’ 

Such an urgent case as this usually meant 
a conversation much after this style: 

**Hello!’’ 

**Hello!’’ 

‘‘Just going to bed, Will, and thought I’d 
call you up and say good night.’’ 

**Glad you did, but I’d just got in under the 
bedclothes. I’m a trifle unprepared to meet 
company !”’ 

**O, that doesn’t matter. However, I won’t 
keep you waiting—you’ll be over to school in 
the morning, won’t you?”’ 

“Ton”’ 

‘*Well, good night!’’ 

**Good night!”’ 

And both members of the new telephone 
company slept better for tke exchange of 
greetings, without doubt. 

* * * 

‘*Come in and stay all night with me. Yon 
say your father and mother won’t be home 
till late to-night.’’ 

‘*No, they went over to Aunt Mary’s; but 
I’ve got to go home and slick things up, and 
do my chores; and I ought to be there when 
they get home to help put up the horse. 
Father and mother’ll both be tired. But I’ll 
go right up to my room and call you up on 
the phone, to see how the new bells ring."’ 

**You call me first,’’ and Will Harman with 
a bright nod was off for his own house, which 
stood quite a piece beyond the home of Harry 
Hall. 

Arrived at the back door, he was surprised 
to find it not locked. ‘‘That’s odd, father 
doesn’t often leave it this way,’’ was the only 
thought he gave the matter however, as he 
ran quickly up to his own room, whistling 
loudly, if not musically. 

Had he rot been absorbed by the thought of 
the telephone, and the experiment to be made 
with the newly connected bell, he might have 


heard a light step behind him, or at least 
might have caught a passing glimpse of a 
shadowy figure which dogged his own pas- 
sage. 


As a matter of fact, the first intimation Will 
had of the presence of others in the house 
was a violent one; and he had hardly remov- 
ed his coat on entering his room before a bur- 
ly, strange man had grabbed him, pinioned 
his arms and told him to ‘‘set still or ’twould 
be the worse for him,’’ leaving the room at 
the same minute and locking the door behind 
him as he went. 

Here was a predicament indeed! Father 
and mother away from home, night fast com- 
ing on and none to help him, locked as he 
was in his chamber. The truth flashed across 
his mind instantly that the man now engaged 
in robbing the house below was the same one 
recently reported to have stolen horses not 
many wiles distant the same week. 

Whatever eise this unwelcome visitor could 
do, he could tie a rope about tbe arms ofa 
boy so as to render him completely helpless! 
So thought Will, as he tried in vain to with- 
draw his arms from their imprisonment. 

He glanced from the window across the 
stretch of greensward over the tops of elms 
and cherry trees, to the red of the sunset 
clouds. He was in despair. What could he 
do to prevent his father’s property being re- 
moved bodily from his home? And at the 
thought of the -noney which he knew to be 
hidden against an approaching interest day, 
the boy struggled desperately. 

But just at this moment he hears a 
that sets his blood leaping through his 
**Ting-a-ling-ling!’’ 

In the surprise and consternation of the 
unusual proceedings, Will had totally forgotten 
his resources in being at the *‘live’’ end of 
the Two Boys’ Telephone Co’s line, but now 
he rushed to the instrument and responded. 

‘*Harry!’’ 

‘*Yes, here I am. 


sound 
veins. 


Had to stop and do an 


errand. What do yvou—”’ 
‘*Don’t say another word! Listen to me. 
There’s a robber in this house, who has tied 


my hands and locked me up in this room. 
You must tell your father to get help and hur- 
ry over here to prevent his escape. There 
may be more than one. Hurry, Harry, for 
heaven’s sake, but don’t run risks. Slip into 
the house through the cellar-kitchen door that 
















you know about, and you can surprise who- 
ever is down there. Don’t stop a minute— 
run!’’ 

‘*Good gracious!’’ was all Will heard in 
reply, but he felt sure now that the robber 
would be caught if he tarried but 10 minutes 
longer. 


* * 
‘‘Was the robber caught?’’ you ask. Yes, 
two of them in fact, and they turned out to 


be the very rascals the authorities had been 
trying in vain to capture. 

And the ‘‘Two Boys’ Telephone Company’’ 
is a concern now held in very great regard by 
the families of Will Harman and Harry Hall. 





Grampa’s Farm. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 





- 

Oh, you don’t know the fun on grampa’s 
farm, 

For grampa says ‘‘Let’em, itain’t no harm,’’ 

An’ Cousin Bob starts us, an’ cries ‘*‘ Here 
goes!’’ 

An’ mamma she ouly just says‘‘Such clothes!’’ 


We’ve a Crusoe’s island an’ robber’s cave, 
An’ tower of London, an’—don’t you know, 
When one of us wants to let on he’s brave 
He crawls under the sawwmill,scared an’ slow. 


Oh, you don’t know haif the fun out there, 

For grampa he never tells us ‘‘ Take care!”’ 

An’ Cousin Bob laughs an’ says to ‘‘Ca- 
rouse!’’ 

An’ mamma, you see, is off in the house. 


We fish in the brooks an’ play in the sands, 
An’ try to catch tadpoles out of the springs; 
We hide in the bushes like Ingun bands © 
An’ fight with the hornets an’ get their stings. 


Oh, there’s no end of fun on grampa’s place, 
For grampa, he says ‘‘ Now scoot on a _ race!’’ 


An’ Cousin Bob grins an’ says ‘‘There she 
blows!’’ 
An’ mamma, she only just says ‘‘Such 








Pros- 


clothes!’’ 

tration; ex- 

haustion, 

nervous- 

ness, etc. 

are due to a weakened condition of the nerve 

centers of the brain, and a consequent in- 

sufficient supply of nerve fluid to the nerves 
throughout the whole body, renderin 
the patient weak, irritable, tired, nervous an 

completely unstrung. The cause of these 

troubles are varied. Over-work, mentally or 

physically, worry, over-exertion, continued 

Strain upon the nerves in any capacity, will 

sooner or later result in some form of nervous 

disorder. In such cases you will find that 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine 


Restores Health. 

Rev. O. O. Wiard, of Buffalo, N. Y., says: 
“Hard work as pastor, editor and lecturer, 

laced me in a condition which plain] told 
Fone obtain relief. 1 was nervous and com- 

letely exhausted. Dr. Miles’ Nervine prompt- 
y and permanently restored me to healt ‘ys 

All druggists guarantee first bottle benefits 
or money refunded. Book free. Address 
Dr. Miles Medical Co., Etkhart, Ind, 


















High © 

enéo Bicycles 

\ } for Men, Women, Girls & 

WY pick pit ene sama 

KS tes ‘Arlington’ pa a+ 

$55 “ * $25.00 

$20 Bicyele “ $10.75 

$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bicycle on Earth ** $32.00 

Fully guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 

lege to examine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 

manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 

illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full), 

CashBuyers’Union,I62 W.VanBurenSt.B 42 Chicago 
Which would you rather ? 
Have 25c. more in your 
pocket or a fair skin on your 
face? Use HEISKELL’S 
Medicinal Soap for skin trou- 
bles, sunburn, tan or freckles. 
HEISKELL'S Pills make the skin healthy ty 

urifying the blood. They don’t gripe or nauseate. 

p 25c.; pills 25c.—at druggists or by mail. 

SOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO.. 581 Commerce St., Philada, 
































A Tasteful, Homelike Dwelling. 





These house plans, drawn by Architect N. 
C. Gauntt, are attractive and full of valuable 
suggestions to the home-builder. The draw- 
ings are clear and tell theirown story, for the 
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THE ROOMY CHAMBERS. 


most part. It will be observed that the stair- 
ways from both front and rear apartments 
unite in a central part of the house, a good 
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Forlor 
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DOWNSTAIRS IS PLEASANT. 


economy of space. There are two chimneys, 
one passing up through the corner of the din- 
ing room and through the bathroom, the other 
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A GOOD BASEMENT. 


being situated in an outer wall of the kitchen. 
The bathroom is conveniently located be- 
tween the three chambers. There is a roomy 
basement. The china closet between the 
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sHinglas 


GAY DING 





PRETTY, MODERN AND NEW 


the house as to the cheeriness of the apart- 
ments. The curved walls on two sides are an 
expensive luxury which can be omitted. 
They do not add appreciably to the space; 
they are for iooks. It is estimated that this 
house could be built for $2500 without the 
walls curved, or $3000 with them curved. 


dining room and kitchen is admirably placed, 
and there is a large pantry. Upstairs closet 
room is abundant. The kitchen and the 
laundry beneath have out-of-door exits. 

The triple windows in the paslor and the 
chamber above it admit a flood of sunshine 
and add as much to the external beauty of 








The Imperial Darning Machine. 


WORKS LIKE A SMALL LOOM— ‘ 
MENDS ANYTHING. 25 Cents, Postpaid. 





The accompanying cut gives you 
but a faint and imperfect idea of 
one of the best and most useful in- 
ventions of modern times. With 
this little machine you can make 
a large darn in two minutes, 
against twenty in the old way, 
while by it the darn is woven 
right into the cloth, Jeaving no 
lumps, thicknesses or botches in 
the garment, the new part pro- 
duced thereby in the stocking, 
sock, underwear, or any of the 
various fabrics which you may 
have been mending, being entire- 
ly uniform, and having an artis- 
tically finished appearance, with 
all sides exactly alike. 

It mends tablecloths, curtains, 
and fine silk goods equally as 
well, and is so simple that a child 
can use it. Don’t ruin your eyes 
and spoil your temper darning by 
hand, when for so small a sum 
you can get a machine to do it for 
you. Remember, this is no toy, 
but a well-made, correct and sei- 
entifically adjusted machine. 

By special arrangement with 
the manufacturers, we are en- 
‘ abled to offer this wonder of won- 
ders, which is nicely finished in bronze, and put up in a neat box, with all necessary instruc- 
tions, for only 25 cents in silver or stamps, postpaid. 

Address all orders to either of our offices rh ty but to avoid delay send to the one nearest 
you. 


NEW YORK, 


52 Lafayette Place. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building, 


CHICAGO, 


Marquette Building. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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Mrs Burton 
Preston’s Aunts. 


By Albert E. Lawrence. 

R BURTON PRESTON and 
his wife sat on opposite 
sides of the table; a student 
lamp in the center gave 
light for both. Mr Preston 
was reading the news from 
his Evening Journal, and 
his wife, with pen and ink 

and paper, was about to begin a letter. 
‘*Well, which shall it be?’’ his wife asked. 

Sbe had written this, ‘‘Wolverine, Mich, Oct 

3, 1893. Dear Aunt ——,’’ and waited to 

know which aunt’s name she should fill in. 

She tipped her pretty young head from side 

to side, viewing her penmanship with a satis- 

tied air. 

‘*Whichever one you want. 
any difference to me,’’ he replied 
concern. 

‘*But, Burton, I want to 
one you want.’’ 

‘*\nd as I have never seen either —— 

‘*But you have heard me tell all about them. 
You ought to know which you would like to 
see most.’’ 

‘Which do you 
come?”’ 

‘*They would both like to come. They are 
both interested in home missions. I want 
them both to come some time. I want them 
to see how nicely we are situated. If it 
wasn’t for that foolish quarrel I'd have them 
both come to the meeting now. It is fifteen 
years since they have seen each other, or 
either heard directly from the other. It’s a 
shame for two old people to act so! They 
would never forgive me, though, if I brought 
them together by any underhanded means. 
And I’m almost afraid to invite one for fear 
the other will hear of it and be offended.’’ 

She waited for her husband to say some- 
thing. He had apparently just finished an 
article aud was turning his paper to find 
something more 

‘*Burton!’’ she cried. ‘‘Put down your pa- 
per and help me to decide.’’ 

** Better not invite either,’’ he said. 

‘*But [ am going to!’’ she declared. ‘‘I’m 
going to have one come now and make us a 
visit,and the other I shallinvite later. I want 
them to see our home and to meet you and 
get acquainted. Now tell me which one I am 
to invite.”’ 

She dipped her pen into the 
third time since writing the last 
cast his eyes ceiling-ward. 

‘*Let me think,’’ he murmured, fumbling in 
his pocket. Then drawing forth a penny he 
tlipped it lightly. Darting a quick look at it 
as it fell on the table, he said decisively, 
**Well, Boadicea!”’ 

“You think you would like 
Aunt Boadicea?’’ she repeated, 
the name with entire satisfaction. 

For an hour and a haif Burton Preston read 
his paper without anything to disturb except 
his wife’s noisy pen. Then she straightened 
up, examined the half-dozen sheets of note 
paper, glanced at the clock and cried: ‘‘ Why, 
Burton, it’s after ten; I shall have to put this 
away and finish it to-morrow.’’ 

The next evening after tea they walked up 
town. Just as they were about to start Mrs 
Preston exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I mustn’t forget my 
letter,’’ and ran to the clock shelf for it. 
‘*Have you a stamp, dear?’’ she asked, hand- 
ing the envelope to her husband, who forth- 
with stamped it and placed the letter in his 
pocket. 

The business at the Wolverine postoftice 
fs not large enough to give the town free de- 
livery, and it is quite the custom for people to 
go for their mail of anevening. Mrs Preston 
withdrew her hand from her husband’s arm 
as they entered the bnilding, and stepping 
ahead peeped into their box. It was rather 
high and she was obliged to stand on tip-toe 
to do this. 

‘*We've got something, Burt,’’ she said, 
turning to him with a pleased expression as 
he came up. 

There were two letters and a circular for 








It doesn’t make 
with un- 


invite whichever 


think would like most to 


ink for the 
word. He 


most to see 
and wrote 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


her husband, and one letter for herself. They 
withdrew a little from the path of those com- 
ing and going, for Mr Preston wished to ex- 
amine his mail at once. His wife improved 
the opportunity to read ber letter also. He 
had got well into the second letter when 
there came a wild clutch at his arm and a 
gasp from his wife. 

‘*Burton! Have you mailed that letter? 

‘*What letter?’’ he asked, startled by the 
expression on her face. 

‘““My letter! To Aunt 
stead!"’ 

‘*No; I guess not. No, here it is,’’ and he 
handed it to her. ‘‘Why, what is the trouble, 
Edna?’’ he asked, showing no little concern. 

**This letter,’’ she replied, holding up the 
one they had just taken from the _ postoffice, 
“is from Aunt Nathalie Bumpstead. And 
she wants to come and make us a visit during 
the missionary meeting if it is convenient. 
Of course it is convenient, and I must drop 
her a postal card saying so. But this letter 
to Aunt Boadicea cannot go now.’’ 

“Was?” 

‘*Why?’’ she echoed. 
both at once!”’ 

Her husband still looked blank. 

**On account of the quarrel, Burt 

**Oh! Oh; I had forgotten the quarrel. 

Mrs Preston procured a postal card at the 
stamp window, and wrote it at the little desk 
which is placed against the wall for the con- 
venience of the public. 

As they were leaving the postoffice they met 
their minister, Rev Samuel Knox, and stop- 
ped a moment for a word with him. Mrs 
Preston told of the expected visit of her 
aunt and requested him to call. He said he 
should be very happy, and with a word more 
they parted. 

The wife was absorbed in thought for some 
time after their return. At last she declared: 
‘*It’s too bad to lose all that letter! It was 
a real nice one; there was so much in it. 
Aunt Boadicea will never know what she 
raissed.”’ 

‘*We need not waste the stamp at least,’’ 
said her husband; ‘‘and I should think there 
would be much of the letter you might use at 
another time.’’ 

‘*Maybe I can,’’ she replied, brightening; 
and rose to get the letter. 

He heard her tumbling about in search of 
it, and one or two smothered notes of dismay 
came to his ears. At last she reappeared. 

‘*T can’t find it anywhere, Burt!'’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘It can’t be that I mailed it! No; 
I know I didn’t. But I’ve lost it. It isn’t 
anywhere about. Imust have lost it on the 
way home. But I’ll look again.’’ 

She disappeared. 

**Was there anything in it 
called. 

From the 
muffled response: 
you.”’ 

When she came back there was a look of 
tears in her face. The letter was not found. 

Aunt Nathalie Bumpstead came early to the 
missionary meeting, as she wished to havea 
few days in which to get acquainted with 
Edna’s husband. She was a slight-built 
woman of about sixty years, with but few 
wrinkies in her face. Her hearing was de- 
fective, however, and she spoke in feeble 
tones. Gray predominated in her hair, which 
was combed very plain. 

She was warmly welcomed by the young 
married people, and they took much pride in 
showing her about the house. The many lit- 
tle conveniences were long dwelt upon and 
made the most of. The grievances of house- 
keeping were talked about, and Aunt Natha- 
lie and Kdna compared notes,much to the ad- 
vantage of the niece. 

During the day. when Burton Preston was 
away at his work, the two discussed him. 
Edna talked about him with all the affection 
of a fond young wife. She spoke of his faults 
with the air of pride; they were so manlike. 
Aunt Nathalie said that she liked him; she 
could see that he was a good man. 

**Do you know,’’ she said in her feeble 
tones, ‘‘I like the way he asks the blessin’ 
at the table!’’ 

There was something in this that smose Ed- 


Boadicea Bnimp- 


**We can’t have them 


” 


, 


about me?’’ he 
came the 


almost all about 


depths of somewhere 
“Tt was 





na, and she inwardly determined that Burton 
should keep it up after Aunt Nathalie went 
back. 

The evening before the opening of the mis- 
sionary meeting the young people were invit- 
ed toa small gathering. Edna had about 
given up going, for she felt that it would not 
be courteous to leave Aunt Nathalie. But 
the fact came to her aunt’s ears and she would 
hear nothing of their remaining at home. She 
was not afraid to stay alone; and rather in- 
sisted on the others going. 

It was perhaps an hourand a half after they 
had gone that a hack drove up and stopped 
before their house. Aunt Nathalie’s infirmity 
prevented her from hearing it and also the 
rapping which soon followed at the front door. 
But when the bell rang she gave a little start 
and rose to answer the summons. 

‘*Good evenin’,’’ she said, on opening the 
door; and then seeing that it was a woman 
standing there, continued: ‘‘Won’t you walk 
in?’’ 

‘*Duz Mrs Burton Preston live here?’’ the 
other inquired. 

‘*Ma’am,’’ said Aunt Nathalie, placing her 
hand back of her ear and turning her head 
so as to hear better. Then, in answer to the 
question repeated in a louder tone, she said: 
“Ter m:”° 

The stranger had stood with satchel and 
umbrella in one hand, and now she stooped 
to pick up a box and bundle which she had 
set down to ring. 

**T am Mrs Preston’s aunt, 
as she entered the house. 
home?’’ 
‘‘No’m. 


” 


she informea 
‘‘Air they at 


They’re aout spendin’ the even- 
in’,’’ Aunt Nathalie replied. To herself she 
mused: ‘‘Sakes! I didn’t know as he had 
an aunt; leastways one that was a-comin’ 
naow.’’ 

‘*T guess you’}] su’prise ’em,’’ she contin- 
ued aloud. ‘‘ Let me take your things.’’ 

‘*No. She was expectin’ me. I had a 
ter from her,’’ Aunt Boadicea answered. 

There was some resemblance between the 
sisters, but it was not striking, though before 
the week was out they had been told a num- 
ber of times that they were perfect pictures of 
each other. Aunt Boadicea was larger and 
younger. Her hair was about as gray as the 
other’s, but she wore it banged and frizzed. 
She wore nose glasses, but on her arrival 
had mislaid them. 

Aunt Nathalie felt that the duties of hos- 
tess devolved upon her in the absence of the 
others, and acted accordingly. 

'*Have you be’n to supper?’’ she asked as 
soon as she had disposed of the newcomer’s 
belongings. 

‘*No, I hain’t. But don’t you go to makin’ 
any fuss for me. I ain’t one bit hungry.’’ 
Aunt Boadicea shouted one moment as if 
talking to a person across the street, and the 


let- 





“AGENTS WANTED. 


Aluminum -Clay Cooking Vessels; 
wages #3 to 87 a day, pay every two weeks, 
Special inducements to agents who will work 
in the country. Address, GIBSON SUP- 

LY CO., Gibson City, Il. 


EN® 


REVERS 
COLLARS andCUFFS. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


Reversible Collar Oo. 65 Milk St., Boston ,Mass, 


ae AL Ae A Aw 


Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


BED WETTING ievwan, witwankes, Wis. 




















next, forgetting, talked so low that the other 
barely made out what was said. 

‘*You'll let we make a cup o’ tea for you,”’ 
Aunt Nathalie said. 

‘“‘Thanks. A cup o’ tea 
plenty.”’ 

Aunt Boadicea disposed herself in an easy 
chair in the parlor and began to take notes. 


will be a_ great 


‘*Seems to me Edny’s puttin’ on a good 
deal o’ style,’’ she retlecied. ‘‘She didn’t 
write that she wa’n’t doin’ her own honuse- 
work. Her girl seems older’n common that 
work out. I'd hate to yell ever’thing to her 
’t Lsaid. She seems sensible; young girls 
ain’t always. She kuows how to treat folks 
polite. I don’t see what I’ve done with my 


glasses!’’ 

She rose and examined the curtains as best 
she could with her naked eyes and the dim 
light, steoped and rassed her hand critically 
over the carpet, then felt of the upholstery. 

‘*Edny seems to’ve done well so far as fine 
things goes,’’ she commented, glancing at the 
pictures on the walls and taking in the other 
furnishings of the room. 

Presently Aunt Nathalie 
made a little nuise in her 
deferentially: ‘‘ Excuse 
call your name?’’ 

‘*Bumpstead—Miss Bumpstead,’’ 
Aunt Boadicea in her ordinary tone. 

‘*Beg pardon—did I understand, ‘ Wiss’? *’ 


She 
began 
may I 


reappeared. 
throat and 
me—w hat 


replied 


‘*VYes: I suid ‘ Miss’!’’ she shouted. 
‘‘Well,’’ continued Aunt Nathalie, turning 
and leading the way, ‘‘if you will walk 


’ 


aout naow, Miss Pumps, your teais ready.’ 

Aunt Boadicea did not notice thie mistake 
that had been made in her name, but rose at 
once and ‘‘walked out.’’ Besides the ‘‘tea,’’ 
whieh would be a ‘‘great plenty,’’ there were 
some biseuits, and cold chicken, and celery, 
and a dish of fresh blackberries and cream. 
Full justice was done to it all. 


Later the two sat in the parlor, silent for 


the most part, waiting the coming of the 
young people. Aunt Nathalie was rather 
overawed by the style which the stranger 


affected, and so said but little; while Aunt 
Boadicea refrained from talking because she 
understood that familiarity with the ‘‘help’’ 
was countritied, and she did not wish to show 
her rusticity. 

Edna came to her husband quite early and 
said she thought they ought not to stay long- 
er; Aunt Nathalie was home there alone. She 
had been real good to excuse them and let 
them come, and it would not be right for 
them to take advantage of her. 


As they turned in at their gate, the partly 
drawn curtains gave a glimpse of the narlor 


and Edna caught sight of two forms. 
‘‘Whvy, Aunt Nathalie has company!’’ 
said with astonishiiient. ‘*T wonder 
who it can be. Keep still! I’m going to take 
a peep at them!’ she added with the air of 
a frolic; and tip-toed her way to the window. 
In a moment she came flying back to her 
husband. 
‘*Burton! 


she 
some 


3urton!’’ she gasped. ‘‘It’s Aunt 


Boadicea! And they don’t look as if they 
had ever quarreled! They’re rocking there 
just as contented as two old kittens! Oh, 
Burton, I’m so giad!’’ 

A moment later she had dashed into the 
house. 

‘*\unt Boadicea!’’ she cried, rushing to 


And Aunt 
excitement, 


embrace her, ‘‘I am so glad! 
Nathalie!’’ she continued in- her 
serving herin a like manner. ‘‘How did it 
ever happen? Oh, I have so longed for it! 
How good it seems! How glad I am! But 
when did you come, Aunt Boadicea? On 
that 8.50 train? And we've kept you up all 
this time! I hurried Burton home as soon as 
I dared come away. You haven’t met Bur- 
ton yet,’’ sbe said, and then introduced him. 

The two shook hands quite formally, laugh- 
ing a little as they did so. 


‘*What time is it?’’ the young wife asked, 
still possessed by her excitement. Glancing 
at the clock she cried: ‘*Why, it’s after 
eleven! You two must be tired ‘most to 
death. It’s a shame, but we won’t keep you 
up one minute longer! I haven’t but one 


3ut youn two can occupy that to- 
Oh. if you only knew how glad 
I have so longed—But I am keeping 


spare room. 
gether now. 
I am! 
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you up and I won’t doit. I’ll show you the 


way. Or Aunt Nathalie knows the—But I’m 
going too!’’ 
The old ladies had started when their 


niece’s cry revealed tiieir true relationship. 
There was a moment when they passed quick 
apprehensive glances, but the niece seemed 
determined to absorb all the excitement, and 
they remained silent, tacitly allowing that 
she had a correct idea of the situation. 

They followed her now helplessly to 
room which was to be theirs for the night. 
Again she kissed them, murmuring in the 
ear of each, ‘‘I’m so glad, auntie!’’ and left 
them, closing the door as she passed out. 

‘*What does it mean? Nathalie, is it really 
you”?’’ inquired Aunt Boadicea with a ring of 
pathos in ler voice, at the same time clutch- 
ing nervously at herself. ‘‘Oh, I’ve found 
mmy glasses!’’ she suddenly cried, much asa 
lost seaman wight on finding a haven of 
refuge. 

The two drew nearer, eyeing 
with a nervous bewilderment. Hands were 
extended and the sisters were held at arms 
length, as boys do on beginning a wrestling 
match. 

‘*Boadicea!’’ 

‘*Oh, Nathalie!’’ 

Then the arms lost their rigidity; the 
came together. Ileads dropped on 
not their own, and there was the 
smothered sobs. 


the 


each ott:er 


two 
shoulders 
sound of 


Later, as they made preparations for the 
night, there was much talking. It was pa- 
thetic to see how each deplored the signs of 


age in the other. Loeks of hair were brought 
together and compared, each declaring her 
own the ‘‘grayest.’’ Then they stood side by 
side before the dressing case, cheeks almost 
touching as they viewed themselves in the 
mirror. Boadicea’s lips parted in a smile, 
showing her teeth. 


‘*An’ you’ve got an upper an’ lower plate, 


too!’’ lamented Nathalie. ‘‘Didn’t it ‘most 
kill you havin’ ’em fitted?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I guess it did. I thought I should 
die ‘°* 

‘*But you wouldn’t take a hundred dollars 
for ’em now.”’ Nathalie declared. 

‘*No, indeed! I guess I wouldn’t!’’ 

**Ain’t it a great invention?’’ 

After the light was extinguished and they 
had gone to bed Boadicea found that she 


could talk to her sister in a natural tone by 


lying so that her lips came close to the oth- 
er’s ear. Long beyond the midnight hour 


their voices, as they discussed the changes 
which the last twenty years had wrought, 
came in a muffled murmur to the young peo- 
ple below stairs. 

The next morning the Rev Samuel 
called. He had met Aunt Nathalie a 
two previous; now 
sister. 

“This is Mr 
Boadicea,’’ 
Mr Knox, 
Bumpstead. 


Knox 
day or 
he was introduced to her 


Knox, our minister, Aunt 
said the niece; ‘‘my other aunt, 
Miss Bumpstead; Miss Boadicea 
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Mr Knox approached and shook hands in 
his ministerial way, repeating absently the 
while: ‘‘Miss Bumpstead; Miss Boadicea 


Bumpstead. Ah! I must explain myself! I 
thought I had heard the name before. I found 
a letter the other day, all stamped and directed 
with that name upon it. It was in the post 


office, I think; someone had lost it. it was 
all ready for mailing and I mailed it.’’ 
“Oh! that was my letter that I lost!’’ 


screamed Edna, throwing up her hands. ° -- 

Enough had been said now to demand an 
explanation; and one thing led on to another 
until the whole story, including the sisters’ 
long cherished quarrel, had been divulged. 

There was a moment’s silence at the end; 
then Aunt Boadicea said with feeling impres- 
siveness: 

**T think J see the hand o’ 
all!’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied 
yes, indeed.’’ 


Proy’dunce in it 


the Rev Mr Knox. ‘‘Yes— 





New Feed for Horses.—At a recent horse 
show in Boston a box of American Beauty 
roses costing $1 each was sent by a lady ad- 
mirer to a mare named Ruth, and the blos- 


soms were fed to the fair recipient, who nib- 
bled them with a relish, 
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COTTON WASH FABRICS. 


From the many 
dainty styles, “we 
bring these to your 
attention, because 
they are pretty and 
very low priced : 


Swiss and Rose- 
mary Organdy 
Lawns. 
Fine sheer cloths in 
mA handsome designs. 
Worth 10 cents per 
yard, at 





6 1-4¢. 
CORDED LAWNS. 
A very popular fabric this season, 
choice styles and combinations of color- 
ings. Have been sold for 12 1-2 cents 
per yard, at 8c. 
EMBROIDERED LACE ORGANDY. 
Lace embroidered stripes, in nile green, 
light blue, lavender, yellow, white and 
black grounds, in beautiful designs. 
Regular price this season, 20 cents per 
yard, at 12 1-2¢. 
BATISTE. 
39 inches wide, a very handsome line, 
in great variety, a very popular fabric 
this season, at 12 1-2c. 
LAPPET LAWNS. 
In the latest styles and colorings, from 
the best makers, polka dots, rose buds, 
etc., on blue, pink, green, navy, black 
and white grounds, at 15¢. 
DENTELLE MOUSSELINE. 
A beautiful imported cloth, new weave, 
with exquisite floral and conventional 
figures. Has been 33 cents per yard, 
at 25¢. 
SILK STRIPE TISSUE. 
A dainty, silk striped, sheer linen, the stripes 
are in white, red, blue, green, yellow and lav- 
ender, very dainty, at 75c. 


Samples sent to any address upon request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, - Philadelphia. 








bottle of 


HIRES 
Rootbeer? 


The popping of a 
cork froma bottle of 
Hires is a signal of | 
good health and plea- 
sure. A sound the 
old folks like to hear 


—the children can’t 
resist it. 


Rootbeer 


is composed of the 
very ingredients the 
orton requires. Aiding 
the digestion, soothing 
the nerves, purifying 
the blood. A temper- 
ance drink for tem per- 
ance people. 
Made only by 
The Charlies E. Hifes Co., Phila, 
A package makes 5 gallons, 
Sold everywhere. 


























Star Doily. 


JENNIE C. KRATT. 


Materials: Spool Marshall’s linen thread 
No 90. From fine linen cut a star, each point 
measuring one inch and a half, buttonhole 
stitch the edge. 

Ist row—One s 2 in sixth buttonhole stitch 
from center at base of point, ch five, one 8 ¢ 
in sixth buttonhole stitch on opposite point, 
ch three, one s c in same point, ch five, turn. 

2d row—One sc under ch five, ch five, one 
decinsc, one sc in point, ch three, one s o 
in point, ch five, turn. 

3d row—One s c under ch five, make a shell 
of five dcinse, onesc under ch five, ch 
tive, one dcinsc, one sc in point, ch three, 
one se in point, ch five, turn. 

4th row—One s c under ch five. shell ins c, 
one s c in center of next shel], shell in 8 ¢, 
one s c under ch five, ch five, oned cin s oc, 
one s c in point, ch three, one s ¢ in point, ch 
tive, turn. 

5th row—One s c under ch five, shell in sc, 
one sc in shell, ch five, one s c in shell, shell 
insc, onescinch tive, ch five, one d ec in 
sc, onescin point, ch three, one s ¢ in 
point, ch five, turn. 

6th row—One s c in ch five, shell in s c, one 
s cin shell, ch five, one s¢ in ch five, ch 


MOTHERS 





AND 





DAUGHTERS 


IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


The frequent use of a good soap like the Ivory will 


purify the complexion as no cosmetic can. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 

















tent free on mention of this Magazine. 


‘erm. tly cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The latest, surest and best. Sample 
oan mention 4 ; THE DR. WHITEHALE MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, ‘Ind. 











tween each point in this way,do not cut thread 
at last point. 
For outer edge. 
1st row—Shell 
insconesc in ch 


ins ec one sc in shell, shell 
five, ch five, one s c¢ in 





shell, shellin sc one scin ch tive, ch five, 
one sc in ch five, shell in s ec one s ¢e in 
shell, ch five, shell ins cone s ec in shell, 


shell in sc one sc at point, do not turn the 
doily, continue around as from *. 

2d row—(Ch three, ones ¢ in shell, ch five, 
one scin shell, shellinse one s ec in ch 





A STAR DOILY 


in shell, shellin sc, ones c in 
one s ¢c in 
five, 


five, onesc 
ch five, ch five, one scins e¢, 
point, ch three, one s c in point, ch 
turn. 

7th row—One s c in ch five, shell in s c, one 


s c in shell, ch five, one scin ch five, shell 
in sc, onescinch five, ch five, onescin 
shell, shellin sc, one sc in ch five, ch five, 


one dcinsc, ones cin point, ch three, one 
8 c at tip of point, turn. 

8th row—* Shell in s c, one sc inch five, ch 
five, one sc in shell, shellin s c, onese in 
ch five, ch five, one s c in shell, ch five, one 
sc in ch five, shell in s c, one s ¢ in shell, ch 
five, one s cin ch five, shellin sc onesec at 
tip of point, fasten and cut thread. Fill be- 





tive, ch tive, one s cin shell, shell in s c one 
s c in ch five, shell in s c¢ one, sc in shell, ch 
five, one sc inch five, shellinsec onescin 
shell, ch five. one s c in shell, shell in s c one 
sc ip shell), repeat around doily. 

3a row—Ch three, one s c in ch five, ch five, 
*ones cin shell, shellinsc ones ec in ch 
tive, ch five, one scin shell, shellinsc one 
scin shell, ch five, onescinch five, shell 
insc onescin shell, ch five, ones ec inch 
five, shellinsc onescin shell, shellinse 
one sc in ch five, repeat from * around doily. 


4th row—Ch three, onesc in ch five (ch 
five, one sc in shell, shellinscone s ce in 
ch tive, ch five, one sc in shell, ch five, one 


sc in ch five, shell in sc one se in shell, ch 


tive, ones cinch five, shell in se onescin 
shell, ch five, one s c in shell, shell in s c one 
scin ch five}, continue around. 





Shells tor last row—Three d ec in se, ch 
four, onescinde, three d cin same s @¢, 
one sc underch five. Press carefully with 
warm iron 

A Refusal. 


MOSES TEGGART. 

Still shall one vision before me stand, 

Shall.with me unto death-land go;— 

A lady—the tairest in the land, 

Her brown eyes touched with woe, 

Her flower-soft face all wistful, and 

Her red lips murmuring ‘‘ No!’’ 
OL ae 
Have a Summer Dining Room. 
NIX NYMAN. 

The farm kitchen was a spacious, old-fashion- 
ed affair, and had to serve as dining room as 
well. The house mother dreaded to think of 
he1 men folks coming in with tired flushed 
faces and sitting down by the range all 
through another hegted term. She also con- 
fessed that she and the girls wouldn’t mind 
having a cooler place themselves. 

It was the college girl who proposed using 
the east porch for the purpose. 

After many objections on the part of the 
others she at last arranged it to the satisfac- 
tion of all. The wide east porch was shaded 
at its south end by a sleeping room; at the 
east there were trees, but not enough to keep 
out all breeze. 


The floor was painted gray, and wire net- 
ting such as 15 used for door and window 


screens was placed on the east and north, 


making it safe against marauding cats, dogs, 
chickens, flies, etc. One of the boys made 
and hung a door, but our energetic maiden 


with her own hands made three corner shelves 
—a narrow shelf for the top, then a wider, 
and the third quite wide. The house 
plants were placed thereon, with hanging 
baskets over the two windows. Across one 
window was also a shelf for the crumb tray, 
newspapers, etc. Along the east side at the 
top, inside the wire netting, was stretched a 
copper wire. On this was hung a curtain, or 
rather curtains, of heavy blue denims, sus- 
pended by rings and weighted at the 
hottom by placing shot in the hem, to prevent 
their flapping in the wind. This effectually 
shut out the sun in the early mourning and 
kept out wind and dust in windy weather. A 
large old-fashioned table was found and cov- 
ered with a neat oilcloth. This would not be 
too good to leave out in an occasional shower, 
as the dampness would scarcely injure it, and 
would do away with the necessity of carry- 
ing the tabie in the house at night. 
The chairs were old kitchen chairs 


one 


brass 


painted 


a cool gray-green, and two wooden rockers 
were painted the same color. There was 


also a four-leaved screen made of heavy pine, 
painted green, and covered with white and 
gold oilcioth. This was used to shut out the 
light, or to protect against drafts if one want- 
































ed to lie in the gay red and yellow hammock 
at the other end of the porch. 

A box with wide tight-fitting lid completed 
the furnishings of this summer abode, and 
it was covered with oilcloth, and used to 
tuck away the hammock and pillows and any 
articles that might be injured by dew if left 
out over night. 

This veranda dining room was cosy and 
thoroughly enjoyed, and it did not disarrange 
the kitchen dining room, which was always 
ready if needed for immediate use. It was 
lighted by a lantern hung gaily overhead and 
furnished with a tin reflector. Sometimes, if 
needed, a lamp was placed in the window 
inside the kitchen. 


A Homemade Buttermaker. 
L. L. TROTT. 


A homemade buttermaker is of planed and 
sand-papered lumber, built like a box, the 
front board half the hight of the back, the 
back about half the length of the front, and 
with a slit in its middle about an inch and a 
half deep. Have the front legs a trifle longer 
than the legs of a work table, those at the 
back two inches longer, tipping the box for- 
ward. In the bottom, near the front, a spigot 
draws off the milk. The roller resembles a 
huge rolling pin of hard wood (and of 
weight to suit the workman), with a handle 
at either end. Its diameter needs to be twice 
as many inches as the hight of the front 
board. Thrust its shorter handle through 
the slit in the back, which must be wide 
enough to allow easy movement; run a wood- 
en pin through the farther end to prevent the 
handle being withdrawn, and the worker is 
finished. The roller is several inches shorter 
than the ends of the box, but the nearest han- 
dle protrudes several inches for the hand to 
grasp while moving the roller from side to 
side and up and down. When washing the 
articles remove the pin and scald roller and 
box separately. 

SS ners 
Married Women in Business. 


OUR LEGAL ADVISER. 


The business status of women is something 
new. Of old, an unmarried woman could en- 
ter into business with entire freedom, but a 
matron could do little more than keep her 
husband’s shop. The obstacles have now been 
cleared away. In most of the states a wife's 
earnings are secured to her as her own sepa- 
rate property. When a married woman was 
from circumstances endowed with the rights 
ot an unmarried woman, then she was freed 
from the old restrictions. 

While the old law is law to-day, there is so 
much more that is also law that we have but 
little use for the old. A wife may still en- 
gage in business as the agent of her husband 
or merely as the holder of separate estate (and 
the married women’s property acts make this 
feasible in nearly every state in the union), 
but the modern statutes giving her complete 
capacity to trade in her own right make the 
other rights useless. Statutes have now been 
passed in al] the states giving married women 
unlimited capacity to trade, as if she were un- 
married. Under these she may do all things 
incidental to trading in general and all things 
usual and proper in the particular trade in 
which she is engaged. The object of such 
statutes is not merely to do justice to wives, 
but also to encourage trade. Thus she may 
engage in any legitimate calling. She may 
conduct the business personally or by agent, 
she may have her salesmen and clerks, she 
may be a partner, silent or active; and she 
may, unless this is prohibited by statute, 
have her husband as her agent or be a part- 
ner with him, though this is in some states 
denied. She need not, unless the statute so 
provides, have separate property to begin with ; 
she may start out on credit, or use property 
given her by her husband. The capital and 
stock and profits are entirely hers. She may 
purchase on credit and make contracts relat- 
ing to the business. She is personally liable 
on the contracts she executes in the conduct 
of her business and she can sue and be sued 
alone and at law, except, perhaps, as to 
suits with her husband. She may take the 
benefit of the insolvency laws. 

In most states, before a married woman can 
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thus engage in trade as though unmarried, 
she must satisfy certain requirements of the 
law. In some she must record at the clerk’s 
ofiice of the city or town or at the registry of 
deeds, a certificate setting forth the names of 
herself and husband and the nature and place 
of the business. In most states, only by a 
petition to the proper court may she obtain a 
certificate. Before such petitions are grant- 
ea,generally, certain notices and affidavits are 
required with the object of protecting the in- 
terests of creditors of the husband. To make 
the property invested in the business serv- 
iceable to the wifein her venture, it must of 
course be exempt from liability to attach- 
ment at the suit of the husband’s credi- 
tours. Before, then, property of the husband 
is thus placed beyond the reach of his credi- 
tors,it is entirely reasonable that the creditors, 
if there be any, be given an opportunity to 
object. 

The effect of these provisions is that as a 
rule the married woman has as secure and 
free a position in business as do unmarried 
women or men. The property so employed 
becomes hers free from the interference of her 
husband or his creditors, and the profits be- 
come her individual property also. She may 
contract in all respects like a man, and may 
sue and be sued on her contracts in her own 
name. And, on the other hand, her husband, 
as he can no longer interfere, no longer has 
any responsibility; he is not liable on her 
contracts and cannot be sued for her debts. 


—————— - 
Human Flowers. 
CLARENCE HAWKS. 


I love ter think we humans grow towards 
God, 
Jest as the lily rises from the sod: 
That sun an’ dew an’ kinship with the earth 
Give to the human soul its highest worth. 
EEE 


Now for Tallow Soap. 
EK. J. H. 





As this is the time of year that many farm- 
er women make soap of the tallow scraps and 
rinds of pork that have accumulated through 
the winter, I would like them to have the 
benefit of my soap recipe. It is composed of 
6 lbs sal soda, 3 lbs stone lime and 7 Ibs clear 
grease. That is, the grease must be free of 
bones and meat; but I have made it of scraps 
and rinds by adding a little more than 7 Ibs, 
straining the soap, while hot, after it is made. 

Put the lime and sodain 6 gal soft water 
and let it boil up good, then pour it all intoa 
tub and let settle over night. In the morn- 
ing pour all the clear liquid back into the ket- 
tle, being careful not to get any of the sedi- 
mentin. Now add the grease and boil until 
it is about as thick as strained honey. I al- 
ways try it by cooling a little in a dish. If 
it becomes solid enough to turn out in a cake, 
it is ready to turn back into your tub, but 
first be sure your tub is perfectly cleaned from 
the lime and soda. Let stand over night 
again, where it will not freeze, then cut out 
in good sized cakes and put to dry. 

This soap made from clear mutton tallow 
is very nice for people to use who are trou- 
bled with cracked or chapped hands, and it 
makes nice toilet soap by adding some per- 
fumery just before it has boiled enough. 

This recipe was given to me by a friend 
several years ago whose father is a physician. 
She told me that if there was any of the soap 
in the house made with mutton tallow, he 
used to always put a piece in his pocket when 
he was called on to attend a childbirth, to 
wash the newborn babe with. It is some 
trouble to make this soap, but we have very 
few good things in this world without a little 


trouble to get them. 
SL 


We Have Received a Copy of the music book 
and chart of chords recently advertised in 
this paper by the well known firm of J. C. 
Ayer Co, Lowell, Mass, proprietor of Ayer’s 
sarsaparilla, and it surely is a book that 
sheuld be in the home of every musical fami- 
ly. It contains 43 popular selections of vocal 
and instrumental music, which if bought at a 
regular music store would cost quite a sum. 
This book is not sent free but those who wish 
it should refer back to the half-page adver- 
tisement in which the company tells how it 
can be secured. 
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WOMEN! DON’T WAIT. 


If You Have Any of These Symp- 
toms Act at Once. 





Do you know the reason why you will 
go to the hospital, my poor friend? 

Because you have allowed yourself 
to go from bad to worse. You did not 
know that that heat, swelling and ten- 
derness in your left side were all signs 
of congestion of the ovary. 

Any intelligent woman could have 
told you that congestion is fatal to the 
uterine 
system, 
and that 








forma- 
tion, and 
that 
you 
were 
in awful ¥ = 
danger. Now( ) 
gs have ~ 
to undergo the operation of ovariotomy, 
the cutting out of the ovary. 

Yes, you will recover, at least I hope 
you will; but you will never be quite 
the same woman again. Congestion of 
the ovaries is fatal to health. If you 
have any such symptoms be advised 
in time; take a medicine of specific 
powers! You can find none better 
than Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, prepared especially to meet 
the needs of woman’s sexual system. 
You can get it at any good druggist’s. 

Following we publish a letter from 
a woman in Milwaukee, which relates 
how she was cured of ovarian trouble: 
** Dear Mrs. Pinkham:—I suffered with 
congestion of the ovaries and inflamma- 
tion of thewomb. Ihad been troubled 
with suppressed and painful menstrua- 
tion from a girl. The doctors told me 
the ovaries would have to be removed. 
I took treatment two years to escape 
an operation, but still remained in mis- 
erable health in both body and mind, ex- 
pecting to part with my reason each 
comingmonth. After using one bottle 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound and a package of Sanative Wash 
Iwas very much relieved. I continued 
to use your remedies until cured. The 
last nine months have been passed in 
perfect good health. This, Iknow, Lowe 
entirely to the Vegetable Compound. 
My gratitude is great, indeed, to the 
one towhom somany women owe their 
health and happiness.”—Mrs. F. M. 
Knapp, 563 Wentworth Ave., Milwan- 
kee, Wis. 







































EARN A BIGYCL 


600 Second Hand Wheels. AU 
Makes. GOOD AS NEW. $§ to 
$15. New High Grade ‘9 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 
to $25. Special Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give one agent in each 
town free use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 
tion is well known throughout the 
country. Write at once for our special offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, IIL 















$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

man or woman if 

right. Goods sold 
by sample only. We 
furnish horse and 
buggy, also samples 
articulars upon request. Address 


FREE. Full 
FREE LMPORTER, P. 0, Box 5308, Boston, Maes 
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PUK Aha FETE 


Astonishing and Amusing.—In one of the 
recent debates held in the town of F, the 
question as to the value and reliability of 
agticultural papers came before the assembly. 
It was both astonishing and amusing to hear 
the varions opinions on the subject, expressed 
by men who claim to be first-class farmers. 
The amusing part of it was that these 
would-be farmers had been in the habit of 
taking a story paper with one column devoted 
to farming, ond written by men who had prob- 
ably never worked on a farm. Not getting 
any benefit from this source they judged all 
agricultural papers from this one column. 
Everything is imitated to a certain degree, 
but we have no right to say that the original 
is false because the imitation is worthless. 
|G. E. Ward. 


Always Blessed With Men Folks.—I have 
watched with deep interest the discussion of 
various topics around the Table and many 
times I have been tempted to introduce wy- 
self, but courage failed when I thought of the 
pretty girls laughing at me. <A Farmer’s 
Vife, you surely must have been raised in 
the city, and marrying wealthy have never 
really known what a farmer’s life is. The 
description of a typical day on the farm is 
very true as far as it goes; the farmer seldom 
gets his ‘‘chores’’ tinished till nine or ten 
o’clock and then, having had to work hard 
all day, is ready to ‘‘pallin.’’ As a general 
thing, he does not sit up of an evening and 
read, for it is very little rest he gets through 
the busy season, and he must use every hour. 
Star, you have surely always been greatly 
blessed with ‘‘men folks,’’ or you would 
know from experience a woman is not always 
the judge of whether she will work out of 
doors or not.—| lowa. 


se 


Let the Women Vote.—Let the women vote. 


Did not the children of Israel come to Deb- 
orah for advice? Did not Joan of Are lead 
the French to victory, and stimulate a feel- 
ing of determination which shone for years? 
Did not Moll Pitcher, the heroine, when she 
tilled the place of her husband at the cannon, 
disclose the feeling of patriotism that burns 
in the hearts of women? Women, when they 
have the opportunity, have always held an 
influential position in all affairs, both public 
and private. During the last campaign the 
women of my neighborhood seemed to be 
more interested, and know more about poli- 
tics than some of the smart, well educated 


(2?) men, who do uot know themselves what 
they are voting for. If the women are inter- 
ested in politics they surely ought to have 


something to say aboutit. I think if women 
were allowed to vote we would have less 
drunkards and cardplayers in office, and this 
would be one betterment. The only drawback 
I can see in women’s rights is that ‘‘it may 
produce family strifes,’’ but maybe we can 
remedy that effect by marrying democrats to 
democrats, republicans to republicans, etc. 
[A Country Jake. 


Yes, Fireplace.—Here is the picture for 


which Queen asked. If the father happens to 
awake in time, ‘‘whit-whir-ting-a-ling’’go the 
electric bells in the daughters’ rooms and in 
the room of the hired man. If the father 
sleeps too long, the fourth daughter is sure 
to wake up in a few minutes affer5am. She 
arouses her sisters. ‘They hurry down stairs, 
build a fire in the fire-place (yes, fire-place) 
in the sitting room, and one in the stove in 
the kitchen, and if it be very cold also one in 
the dining room stove. (The father thinks it 
the one mistake of his life that he did not fol- 
low his son’s progressive idea and putina 
furnace when he built his house.) While one 
of the daughters prepares breakfast, three of 
the others milk a herd of tine Jerseys. By 
the time the milk is put away and the hired 
man has done the feeding, father, mother, the 
younger children and the school teacher are 
ready for breakfast. It is seldom that the fa- 
ther or mother does anv work before breakfast. 
After breakfast the girls do all they possibly 
can do and reach school just in time for open- 
ing exercises. While they are in school the 
mother does what she thinks they are not yet 
titted to do.which is enongh to keep her quite 
busy, but she does not drudge. She reads the 
newspapers, educational journals, pursues 
some line of study (at this time it happened 





to be geology), attends to the literary work of 
the grange and helps 


her children with their 
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lessons and music. Evening finds the chil- 
dren rushing home, some heJping get supper, 
others milking and others bringing in the 
wood. After supper such a gay time as they 
do have around that tire-place in the sitting- 
room! Soon the baby and the next two 
youngest fall asleep, then the older members 
of the family read and study until 9 o’clock, 
when all are hustled off to bed, the last one 
having to cover the fire carefully over with 
ashes. There are two members of this family 
away,from home. The oldest son at the state 
university, the oldest daughter at the little 
town doing high-school work. This family is 
howled at without mercy, but not one of the 
howlers is willing to get up and dust in order 
to live as progressively as this family does. 
(T. E. Acher. 





REPLY TO ‘‘BACHELOR’S REGRET.”’ 
Oh, no, Old Bach, it’s never too late. 
You just hustle and find a mate. 
If you can’t get Kate, 
There’s Mary or Sate 
Will love, in spite of your old bald pate. 


But why are you left with just a rag? 

Did ‘‘jilting Kate’’ make ambition lag? 

Or, did Susie and Mag 

Make sport of your nag, 

So you squandered all the chink in your bag? 

You’re silly to wear a buttonless shirt; 

Just quit your moping and go to work; 

Because Sue married Bert 

You live in your dirt,— 

Or are you waiting for fun and flirt? 
{Another Kate. 


In a Measure Wrong.—What kind of fuel we 
what kind of stove or furnace we 
burn it in, wil) depend on location, -means 
and individual preference. To talk of a coal 
fire in the forests of Wisconsin, or a wood fire 
on the plains of Nebraska, would be equally 
foolish. Weare too ready to think that that 
which we prefer should be the preference of 
every one else, and that those things which 
suit our location will suit equally well in 
other places. The furnace which many like 
so well I would not have, simply because I 
love to sit in the evening and watch the fire 
and I like the cheerful glow of the firelight 
and don’t choose to sit in the cellar to gratify 
my desire. As to base-burners,—there are 
base-burners for wood, for soft coal and for 
hard coal, and if you don’t want too much 
nickel on them they are but little higher 
priced tban other stoves,and within the reach 
of any farmer’s purse. Several have asked 
why [made a point of none voting who could 
not fight. If they had read the article in ques- 
tion they would have known my reason as 
given was that it would be unfair for the wom- 
en to make the laws and the men todo the 
fighting necessary to uphold them. I have 
since seen and acknowledged that I was ina 
measure wrong. It is too complicated and 
difficult a question to discuss here, for lack 
of space. Every question has two sides,—this 
has at least a dozen. In my last I said I was 
running a hoister at a gold mine and would 
if desired give a description of methods em- 
loyed in gold mining. I see the printer man 
~ substituted the word good for gold, which 
makes it meaningless.—{F. H. Richardson. 


use and 





Imbibe the the Sunshine and Fresh Air.— 
I have seen several allusions indicating a de- 
sire to know what has become of me, and the 


cause of my lengthy silence. Surely, Polly 
Bean’s sympathy is very much appreciated, 
and I can assure her that a few broken doses 


of it administered occasioually at shorter 
range would not be ‘‘tedious.’’ The victim of 
so much ‘‘delusion’’ (and sympathy) tives on 
a hill fruit farm in California, and _ the ‘‘te- 
dious processes of courtship’’ before talked 
about have been plentifully mixed with the 
various duties of farm life. Our farm does 
not produce anything, however, equai to those 
three products exhibited by phetos in the 
April 24th issue. I suppose a long, lanky oid 
pachelor always does prefer a‘‘whole loaf’’ 
in more ways than one, and that might ac- 
count for his more than ordinary admiration 
for a group of such products. The younger of 
the three certainly looks very wholesome, and 
if eastern farms produce such tempting mor- 
sels, I guess I’ll emigrate. I want to pay my 
compliments to Polly Bean’s ‘*‘model couple.”’ 
I think it a man’s duty to relieve his wife of 
as much household drudgery as possible, and 
a due regard for health and beauty on the 
part of the wife would take her much into the 
field with her husband—not to toil as he dces, 
but to imbibe the sunshine and fresh air and 
to work just enough to keep her in good phys- 
ical condition. For my part I should consider 
it one of the greatest misfortunes to be tied 
down to a woman for life who had lost her 
beauty and elasticity, and a disgrace in addi- 











tion to the misfortune, if I, myself, were in 
anywise responsible for it.—[Twenty-Seven. - 
Cure for Spring Fever. 
Tell y’ t’ best cure for spring fever 
That ever you did see 
Is to git too close to the pinty end 
Of a big old bumble bee. 


[Peter Tiltup. 





Iwant very much to know how to make 
bread such as was used in many homes some 
twenty-five or more years ago. It was called 
milk-yeast or salt-raising bread. My husband 
has wished for it many times.—[A. M. M. 


I have these directions: ‘‘Knit plain back 
and forth, the first time across, narrowing at 
the beginning and end of the needle, which 
will leave 14 stitches. Continue to knit plain 
for 14 purls.’’ I do not understand this. Will 
some one explain, and greatly oblige—|A 
Reader. 

ics suai cca 

Brawn to dentist: I won’t pay anything ex- 
tra for gas. Just yank the tooth out, even if 
it does hurt a little. 

Dentist: I must say you are very plucky. 
Just let me see the tooth. 

Brawn: Oh, I haven’t got any toothache; 
it’s Mrs Brawn. She’)l be hereina minute. 

Little Willie: Say, pa. 

Pa: Well, what is it? 

Little Willie: Why do they always weigh 
the babies as soon as they’re born? Do peo- 
ple pay for them by the {pound, the same as 
for raw meat? 











Young 
Lochinvar 
who, accord- 
ing to the 
story, fran 
away with his 
bride, did not 
love her one 
particle more 
devotedly 
ithan a thou- 
sand honest 
husbands of 
the present 
day love their 
wives. 

No novelist 
S could invent 

a story of truer 
manly devotion 
than the ‘‘ humble 
romance’’ revealed 
by the following 
letter from Mr. 
Harry Chant, of 211 Haskell Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas. 

‘* About fourteen or fifteen months ago 
I was working with a gang of men and happened 
to say to one of them, ‘I hope it will not rain as 
I have a big washing to do for the children.’ 
The man said, ‘What is the matter with your 
wife?’”’ 

‘“*For years my wife had been suffering from 
what the doctors called prolapsus of uterus. She 
was nervous, had cold hands and feet, palpita- 
tion, headache, backache, constipation, a disa- 
greeable drain, with bearing down pains; no ap- 
petite. She got so weak she could not get around. 
I am only a laborer so was always in debt with 
the doctors, and all for no good, as none did her 
any good. We began to think that she was never 
going to get well.’’ 

“TI told this man what the doctors said was the 
matter with her,’’ and he said “‘ did you ever hear 
of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription?’"’ ‘I told 
him no, but I had tried so many patent medicines 
that I was tired of them all, and besides I did not 
have enough money to pay the doctor and the 
drug store. He said if I would get two or 
three bottles and try them, and if it did not do 
my wife any good that he would pay for the med- 

ine. I went to the drug store (Mr. Clawber’s 
on Elm Street), and bought a bottle. The first 
and second did not seem to have much effect but 
the third seemed to work like a charm. She has 
taken in all about thirteen bottles and she is to- 
day as stout and healthy as any woman in the 
United States. This is not the only case. When- 
ever I hear tell of any woman who is sick in the 
neighborhood I just send the book and paper that 
is wrapped around every bottle and that does the 
business. I am no longer bothered about doing 
my own washing and cooking, for my wife can 
do it all in one day and never seems tired or out 
of spirits now."’ 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure consti- 
pation, promptly and permanently 


Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr. W. S.RICE Box 
444, Smithville, N. Y. 
and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured, A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prot, Fowler, Moodus,Conn,. 


BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREB 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,I 




























Girls of All Ages. 


This is just the season when small girls 
need a pretty outside garment for school and 
every day wear. 

What eould be 

neater or more be- 

coming than our 

handsome little 

model of blue 

serge with collar 


and cuffs of white 


broadcloth? The 
loose front is ar- 
ranged in stylish 
box plaits below 


the jaunty collar, 





cut in star points 

on either side of 

the V-shaped op- 

ening at the 

neck. In the 

back the collar 

forms a broad 

No 20,843. Girl's reefer S@llor effect and 
jacket. the modish 
Sizes 6 to 12 years. sleeves are trim- 
med to correspond with the collar. Any of 
the woolen cloakings will make up well in 


this design. 
feature 
our 


desirable 
wardrobe and 


Shirt waists are tie most 
of every woman’s snimmer 
natty design will 
prove especially 
ful and becoming. It 
is made of plaid ma- 
terial, either silk or 
otton, with a yoke 
back, laid in three 
plaits to the waist 
line. Three rows of 
at the bust 
simulate a yoke and 
the lining of the 
waist hooks up the 
front tu insure a per- 
fect tit, the waist ma- 
terial fastening at 
the side. White lin- 
en collar euffs 
that are 
are worn 
waist and the 
sleeves are finished with stitched 
the plain cuffs. 

A very handsome 
and white 


use- 


tucks 





and No: 
detachable waist. 
this Sizes 32 to 42 inches 
bishop Measure. 


20,859. Lady’s shirt 


with bust 


laps above 
of blue 
shown. It 

approved 
gored front 
and two narrow 
gores gathered in 
the back. It fits the 
tigure closely at the 
hips and hangs in 
the stylish imoder- 
ate tlare at the low- 
eredge. This pat- 
tern especially 
pretty and effective 
made up in tweed 
or broadcloth. All 
the newest skirts are cut narrower than last 
season and braid forms the popular trim ming 
now. 


and well-cut skirt 
striped woolen is here 
has the 
wide 





is 


No 20,795. Miss’s skirt. 
Sizes 10 to 16 years. 


just 
the 
becom- 


There 1s no more useful garment during 
summer months than a comfortable, 
ing wrapper. Our 
model is of figur- 
ed challis or lawn, 
he portion 
lng made with 
a tight lining. 
The front 
falls unconfined 
to the feet and the 
pretty bolero jack- 
is cnt in one 
with the pointed 
ollar effect. A 
rush collar of 
trimmed 

with an outstand- 
ing frill of lace, 
gives a dressy fin- 
ish to the neck. 
The sleeves show 
the fashionable 
amount of fullness 


waist 


loose 


et 


tibbon, 





No 
Sizes 32 
measure. 


20,862. 


Ladvy’s 
44 inches 


wrapper. 


to bust 


MOTHERS 
















AND DAUGHTERS 











at the tops, where they are trimmed with Just for Fun. 
gathered epaulets of lace, and the wrists are ~ 
cutin the new bell shape and completed Wheelman (overtaking another) : Hallo, 
with bows of ribbon Blue cashmere witb Bloggs,old man, I didn’t know you had gone 
trimmil f lace and black ribbon i y in for cycling. How do you get on? Bloggs 
r} n rs oO ace ¢ acK ION 18 ¢& sile- 7} ’ 
: x alee rn (wearing a worried look): Oh, that’s all 
a rf ~ ys 1 } 1 . + . 
gestion for this design. right, old chap. What's troubling me is how 
Here is a jaunty sailor snit that will please the deuce I aim going to get off! 
every small Jad. It is made of blue duck and 
vhite pique, or of An air of independence—‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ 
iG sale Colors in ue ‘dn’t ] oi agree th 
lannel. The iack- They didn’t have all this slang and idle- 
; , ness in my day,’’ said grandma. When a 
eis cut with open — gir) weant ‘no’ she said ‘no’ and she put i 
Secchi ond 4 SAR + a 1 a 1 ) ne Sa nh ane i€ p fi nh 
cia ang a 18 her time knitting.’’ ‘‘And now,’’ said Gladys 


sailor collar, entire- Edyth, ‘‘instead of knitting and saying ‘no’ 











iy concealed inthe the girls are knowing and saying ‘nit. 
picture by the col- RE 
lar of the vest “Your baby is getting so clever. ‘e ’ 
critale Salle aude it. “Yes; this time last year she didn’t know 
b moth balls from marsbmallows. 
The natty vest is bcs 
of white pique wit! **T am afraid Greece ain’t what she used to 
a blue anchor or bein our day, Alexander,’’ said Alcibiades. 
other nautical de- “*T’m afraid not,’’ said Alexander. ‘‘The 
alon embroidered only pass a modern Greek seems to be able 
am tke ebm. A to hold is a railway pass. 
tiny band collar In a street car was an aged Jrishman who 
completes ihe held ayipein his mouth. The conductor told 
No 20,855 Boy’s middy neck. In the back him he could not smoke, but he paid no heed. 
jacket. the jacket is ecut Presentiy the guard came into the ear and 
gee a y Go's itil pointed and shaped ‘Said with a show of irritation: ‘‘Didn’t R.. 
tronsers, , by center and side tell you you couldn’t smoke in this car’ 
Sizes 4 to 8 years. » sy The full Vell, Oi’m not smoking. “You've got a 
; ‘ pipe in your mouth. So Oi have me feet 
sleeves are gathered into comfortable stitched jn we bhoots,”’ replied Pat, ‘‘but Oi’m not 
wrist bands. The long sailor trousers are walking.’’ 
cut in the latest tailor fashion and display 
the approved nautical flare. Mrs Boardein : How do you tind the chick 
In ordering these patterns, be careful to en soup, Mr Boarder? : 
give the correct bust measure and pnumber of Mr boarder: I have no difficulty in finding 
the pattern under the illustration. Address the soup, madame, but I am inclined to think 
all orders to Pattern Department atthisoftice, tat the chicken will be able to prove an 
and inclose 10° for each pattern. Full direc- alibi. — 
tions how tocutand fit the garments, and Something whizzed by, a minglement of 


the number of yards of material required steel spokes and red bloomers. 
‘What is that there?’’ asked Uncle Hiram, 


are sent with each pattern. Buyers will , = : : : ee 
- ; I : . withdrawing his gaze from the high buildings 
please write the number tinly, and give ; ‘eH > 5 
ate taki pre . . to look after the vision. 
their full name and address. ‘That is the new woman,’’ answered his 
‘ i : ne ‘phe Ww. 

If Starch Sticks, put a little kerosene or a* The new womern? Looks like the old 

bit of lard into itas it boils, and stir well E. boy. 








McNALLY’S 
NEW HANDY ATLAS, 


—WITH COMPLETE U. S. CENSUS.—— 


RAND, 


CONTAINS 382 PAGES AND 60 BEAUTIFUL MAPS. 


Given for One New Subscriber to This Journal. 


It also contains a vas 
amount of statistic information 
concerning the United States, 
as well as all foreign countries 
in the world, the same being il- 


Never before has there been 
offered 
reference approaching this one 
compactness 
contains sin- 


to our readers a book of 


pleteness, 


It 


n com 
or cheapness. 


Showing Every Country in rivaled means for comparisons 


gle and double page maps of Hii tT Hi lustrated with twenty-one 
every State and Territory in #i} | 1 a pages of colored statistical di- 
the Union, and of each Prov- } agrams. 

ince |in the Dominion of Can- These diagrams show the 
ada. The maps are colored by Ri area and population, agricul- 
countries, and show a wonder Hingra 4S, i tural and mineral products, and 
ful amount of detail. Mapsare i the commercial features of 
given of all the continents, i 3 LE their countries, offering an un- 
the World, together with de- His i HR x iB between our own and all for- 
scriptive matter pertaining to | mith We? eign countries on the face of 
the government, history, area, i 4 re 3 MA rf i" the globe. It contains 382 
population, climate, educations i iq Vy ‘a if t My pages and is handsomely print- 
manufacturers, railways, edand substantially bound in 


ucts 


prod- ff i ; i, gm 
‘ts, industries and resources (ff | rh 
of each. In each will be found aim i YT 
TH Hi} 


cloth and gold. 


Fae 


ie is te wi 
a brief histori al sketch; all im- it 1 . fh OUR OFFE by A wee one 
portant data regarding area ; if ; oy steals : 
and population, physical and p which we have but briefly de- 


(fr il {ip pie? 
\ @g : i \f wy 


cities, etc. It Also Gives the Hl iit ‘ ee bie fournal as 
| mii it “ibe s rnal at 
& sag og Census Popula- ik ih S1.00 pery hg | R inelud- 
r) as : s } ar. 
Som the last S. Census, ing a year’s subseription, only 
all cities, towns and incor. ° Post > iby us in 
porated villages in the United ee 


G co \ 


scribed, free as a premium to 


climatie features, li 
sending 


the principal 


each case. 

Address all orders to either 
of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay, send to the one 
nearest you, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Homestead Building. 
Publishers, 


States, a total of 89,700 places, 
alphabetically arranged by 
states, also the population of all 
foreign countries, and princi- 
pal cities throughout the world. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 



































ADVERTISEMENTS 


AT LESS THAN COST!: 


DO NOT NECLECT THIS RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Our great special advance sale at one-fifth price is nearly over. 
ment to only half cash with order, balance on publication. 


exhaust the balance of our first edition, which has been especially set aside for advertising purposes. 
45.00 for precisely the same books. Do not delay your application for a single hour if you expect to secure a set of this latest and 


= 00 to & 


test aed B reference works 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


During the few days remaining we have determined to change the terms of pay- 
This extra liberal concession, made in view of hard times and scarce money, will speedily 


When these sets are distributed, our prices will be 


At One-half 
Actual Cost of Paper, 
Printing and Binding. 








FOUR MASSIVE 
QUARTO VOLUMES 

10,000 Columns of Matter 

150,000 VocabularyWords and Subjects 

65,000 Encyclopzdic Articles 

15,000 Biographical Sketches 

76,000 Geographical Names and Places 

Over 8,000,000 Words 

Nearly 4,000 Illustrations 

16 Full Pages of Plates in 17 Colors 

48 Full Page Plates in Monotone 


COST $250,000. 


Watil June 1 an initial payment, 
with advance order, o 


ONLY 


$3.75 


SECURES THE SET 


at the advance price, thé remainder of 
$3.75 being payable on publication. 
No other encyclopedia will do for 
up-to-date people. The thousands of 
Biographies include those of living 
men, in whom we are most interest- | 
ed, and whom the older books ignore. | 
The Gazetteer i 
latest statistics, including those of 1897. 
Our sample pages will convince you | 
that The American Educator is | 
years ahead of its nearest 





| Sone UP TO DATE-— 


<< . 
Four immense volumes a / 
each 944 by 1144 inches and { 897 3 


MADE BY AMERICANS 
FOR AMERICANS 
Completed during the past two years 
by ourown educational staff of over 
200 American scientists, educators, spe- 
cialists and artists. It stands abso- 
lutely alone in its treatment of the 
live subjects of our wonderful 
to-day; covers every known field of 
science, invention and discovery, with 
more than 30,000 special reports of 
Statistics, populations, etc., received 
since Jan. 1, 1897. It is a miracle 
of progressive book-making, being a 
strictly up-to-date, ideal combination of 


ENCYCLOPADIA, 
LIBRARY of 
BIOGRAPHY, 
DICTIONARY and 
GAZETTEER. 


No other Encyclopedia, not even 
those costing from $75.00 to $200.00, 
contains one-half as much informa- 
tion on subjects of the greatest inter. 
est at the present day, such as 


Air-ships 
Late Marvels of Electricity 
Bimetallism and Banking 
Bubonic Plague of 1897 
New Hudson River Bridge 
Balloon Voyages to the Pole 
Cruisers and Battleships 
Boston Subway, Etc. 








competitor. 


Partial List of Editors and Special Contributors. 


Prof. Charles Morris, of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Soiences. 
Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Prof. Marcus Benjamin, Ph. D., of Smithsonian Institution. 

Prof. Mansfield Merriman, C. E., Ph. D., of Lehigh University. 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, LL. D., U.S. Naval Observatory. 

Prof. Amos Emerson ow Ph. D., Tuft’s College, Mass. 

Prof. Lewis Swift, M.N. A.S., of Echo Mountain Observatory, Cal. 
Rev. <4 on F. Hurst, D. D., ii D., Bishop of the M. E. Charch. 
Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Ph. D., of Princeton University. 

Rev. Wm. - Ninde, D. D., he D., Bishop of the M. E. Church. 
Prof. Henry c. Vedder, D. D., of Orozer Theological Seminary. 
John Willis Baer, Esq., Gen. Sec’y Christian Endeavor Societies. 

Rev. Geo. T. Purves, D. D., LL. D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Prof. Frederic ‘ Lucas, Ph. D., Curator, Department of Comparative 
Anatomy, U. S. National Museum. 
Prof. Charlies S. Dolley, A. M., M.D 


HOW TO ORDER. 


guaranteed as re prosonsed, or money refun 
newspaper in Philade Spbias 


D., late Prof. of Biology, U. of Pa. 
Send $3. 1159 


at our specia 








| more than two sets will be supplied to any one applicant. 


if ‘cloth style is desired 
advance price, the 
notice of publication, when the complete set o 
tion cherges must be paid by purchaser. 
ded ifsetis returned within ten days. 
BOOK OF SAMPLE PACES AND ILLUSTRATIONS FREE ON RECEIPT OF 2c. STAMP. 


balance ( 


READ OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR will be completed shortly after 
June Ist; the tinishing touches are now being applied by an army of experts 
and artists. There will be only two styles of binding—Cloth, at $35.00 a set, 
and Half-Russia, at $45.00 a set. In pursuance of our original and well- 
known methods of advertising, we propose to secure immediate and wide- 
spread publicity for our new work by distributing the first edition at about 
one-fifth regular prices, namely, $7.90 for the cloth style (4 vols.) and 
$9.00 for Half-Russia, this being little more than half the actual cost 
ot making. By so doing we shall secure at once the inevitable ver- 
dict of universal popular endorsement. These advance orders at one- 
fifth price must be accompanied by one-half cash, 4nd our special price 
holds good only until the work is issued, or until enough orders are received 
to exhaust the first edition, which may occur within the first few days. Not 
Orders will be 
accepted and filled in rotation, as received, antil the day of publication, 
after which ti time no sets will be supplied except at regular prices. 


or8 4.50> i if Half-Russia. You will receive at once a receipt on account, 
$3. 75 on cloth style, or $4.50 on Half-Russia) to be sent on 

four handsome volumes will be at once forwarded. Transporta- 
1.50 additional. Books 
Agency, or to any bank or 
Mention this paper, 





The special book-case, will be furnished for 
We refer to any Commercia 








234 South Eighth Street, 


(Dept.44.) PHILADELPHIA. ~ 


eese 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 





BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send your address, with 2 cent stamp, for 
Illustrated C atalogue, giv ing full dese — + tion 
of Single and Double Custom Hand-Made 
Oak Leather Harness. Sold direct to the con- 
sumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
Co., No. 3 Church Street, Uwego, N. Y¥. 


SE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES and 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES. 


HOR 


fis IT 
oe KILLS 


Goodell’s Gray Mineral 
Ash, a worderful new product, is sure death to 





all kinds of insects. 


all plant destroying pests. It goes three times 
as far as Paris Green or London Purple, and 
acts in half the time. Can’t harm man or 
beast. Tointroduce it, will send free 51b. can 
to at least two farmers in each county. 


GRAY MINERAL ASH 


5 Ibs. make bbls. for garden 
plants For sale by druggis d fertilizer 
agents. National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimore, Md, 


Horse. 


If you want the best power in the worid for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
one-horse power. Easiest running, best material, and 
will do the most work of any in the market. 


50- page pamphlet A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


Free. Address 
AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


PATENTEES 
-O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


money selling this ’ 
Y article. Used on every shock. Pull and its 
fast. Ties itself, Costs less than string. 
Never wears out. Thousands easily sold in Y 
a town. Good profits. Get your Town Agency 
now. Samples, 3 sizes, mailed forScents. | 


Holdfast Corn Binder} |” 


Will last a century. Saves % labor in 
binding. Shock cannot fall or blow down. 
Shocks der ean tightened for loading. 

Binder easily removed for husk- 
A \ can easily do the 

Ropes are strong 

and nouse proof. Three 
sizes made with 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, 10 feet rope. 





1 barrel of spray for field, or 2 
seedsmen ap 








AWELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

Cor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


TIE CO, 
Box 18 
Unadilla, 3.1, 


MARRY 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS. 
DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
zal 
a — | | SENO FOR CATALOGUE 
OOS ADORESS WILLIAMS BROS.ITHAGA.N.Y. 








When writing to advertisers be sure 4 mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD 








very snsious for some one 
7, 000::: wil anal Listocadl Piston Mesthe Press 
The Messenger, Wadsworth, ill, 








